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Weekly. 6 Cents. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic . $ .30 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic . . .65 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics . 1.20 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics . . 1.00 
Macy & Norris’s General Physiology. . . . 1.10 
Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene . 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised) . . . 1.00 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy ... . 1.00 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English. . . .75 
Kimball’s The English Sentence .....  .75 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French ... 
Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms)... . .75 
Schanz’s Der Assistent. . . . . 
Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study. . .... . 1.00 


Send price in stamps and receive specimen copies. Further in- 
formation on request. For other notable text-bcoks for schools 
and colleges, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


New Edition --- Revised 
An Interesting, Beautifully Illustrated, Practical Text-Book 


This new and enlarged edition of a popular book is a book of to- day. 
The plates are new. The text is thoroughly revised. 

The study of the world is begun at the home of the pupil, and other 
countries and places are presented in their relation to it. 

In the first thirty pages the earth is presented as a unit, and in the 
pages that follow this conception is kept before the pupil. 

Colored relief maps picture to the eye the physical features of the 
continents in illustration of the political maps and the text. 

Full-page colored illustrations accentuate the chief thought of the 
book, — the Earth as the Home of Man, — by giving vivid pictures of the 
people of each continent and of the houses they live in. 

The numerous illustrations are from photographs Each picture 
teaches a definite idea, and ihe descriptive text under it makes the picture 
an integral part of the lesson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Boston New OrLEANS 


A NEW BOOK ON CHILD STUDY. 
Early -Childhood Margaret McMillan 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 225, 6 illustrations, §$ 1.50. 


The London Literary World says: ‘‘ The author had much yersonal contact with child life and 
child nature in Bradford, and all her remarks give evidence of personal knowledge, Above all, she 
overflows with fellow-feeling for the child.” 

The London Spectator says: ‘This book is evidently the outcome of much thought, careful 
observation, and genuine interest in the subject of childhood, which has made both thought and ob- 
servation fruitiul of good. Such a book is a real boon, and cannot fail to do good.” 

The Congregationalist says: ‘' Wholesome and prictica). The opening years of life and their 
needs are considered thoughtfully, and parents and teachers will find here much wise suggestion.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


THE BEST PUBLISHED. 


Simples Notions de Frangais. Numerous illus. $ .75 | Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 
Livre des Enfants. Wllustrated. Cloth...... .. 50 12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages........ ......... $ .50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated Cloth, .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 1,00 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 125 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 -76 
Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


RIDGETON, N. J., July 14, 1900. The more I examine them (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in 


Arithmetic), the more I like them. 


have examined -- best adapted to the needs of our schools. 


placed with our supply committee. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, Books II. to Vill. — a book for each school 
year —are successful. Copies for examination will be sent for 15 cents each. 


I do not hesitate to name them as the best books | 


The order for them has been i 
(Signed) NELSON L. RORAY, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston—New York—Chicago. 


“Fr may be strife military ; it may be strife 
civic; but certainly it is only thro’ strife, 
thro’ labor and painful effort, by grim energy 
and resolute courage, that we move on to 


better things.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR SAID 


HRO’ labor and by constant effort the Dixon Co. 

have succeeded in making lead pencils that for 
all kinds of school work have been pronounced well- 
nigh perfect. But they are not even satisfied with | 
this measure of success, and intend in the future, by — 
striving to improve upon what they have already done, : 
to move on to better things. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey Cirv, N. J. 
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Fast 
Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equalled on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 
Send for ** Book of Trains** to 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TREE 
MASS 


©. grain 


hs,Colds 


FOR. 


pyversrEs YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 

rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars- 
Cran & Co.,4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to 4 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris. 


pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


than a picture of it in some book. 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm: D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now succeseor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


FOR SALE 


OR 


Bailey’s Cosmosphere, 


To Let on a Royalty. ) A Transparent, Metallic, Celestial Globe, .2inecée. 
THE BEST APPARATUS YET MADE FOR SHOWING THE PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENS. 


Perfectly Adapted te Explain the Principles of 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY AND PHENOMENAL ASTRONOMY. 


It shows the heavens as seen from any point on earth for every minute of the year, and the 
movements of Sun, Moon, and Stars for any length of time; and presents tv the eye clear and 
exact figures of the creatures with which the fancy of the ancients peopled the heavens. 


Address 
F. H. BAILEY, 


Room 8, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BARTLEY 


Book-Rest and Open-Book Holder 


tor teachers anu all book users. 


50c. by mail. J. D. BARTLEY, 
Agents wanted. Burlington, Vt. 


YEARLY to Christian man or woman to 

800 mop d for permanent position of trust in 

——- your home county to manage our corre- 

spondence. Enclose self-addressed stamped envel- 

ope to H. A. SHERMAN, Gen’l Sony. Corcoran Bldg., 
opp. U. 8S. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. N.Y. CO. 


w HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education.” Boston. 


Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX*’’ 
Paris Exposition 


pur 


16 West 23d St. 
166 Broad way. 
Bee 
mon 
Philadelphia; 924 Chestnut St. 


Chicace: 74 B8tate St. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
- Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


School Teachers, 


Do your scholars make a noise 


ing on the floor? Does it annoy 
you? Our Patent Rubber Chair 
Tips and Buffers prevent all this. 
Send for catalog and prices. 
THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 
370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


NO MM and Magnetism 

i 2%. for 112 page book. Sample magazine Tree. 
Wia Ba RNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

With the retirement of Professor Anne 
E. Morgan, who has been at the heaa of 
the philosophy department since the sec- 
ond year of the college’s existence, Miss 
Mary Whiton Calkins of Newton becomes 
professor of philosophy and psychology in 
full charge of the department. 


The Porter admission prize of $50, 
given by the late Eleazer Porter of Had- 
ley to the member of the freshman class 
who passes the best examination, based 
on the requirements for admission, was 
awarded Edgar H. Goold of Albany, N. Y., 
who prepared for college at the Aibany 


- academy. 


Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.v., presi- 
dent of Yale University, was the recipient 
of much honor October 18, tendered by 
the courtesy of Connecticut educators. 
The affair took place in the form of a uin- 
ner at the New Haven house. About 125 
educators were present, all parts of the 
state being represented. 


Professor G. D. Olds of Amherst, who 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, is at present studying at Heidel- 
berg. Previously to this he spent some 
time in Paris, and later he will pursue a 
course of work at Gottingen University. 
Afterward Professor O'ds will travel in 
Italy, and will also spend some time in 
study at Oxford before his return. 


The bi-centennial celebration at Yale 
will be held on Oetober 20 to 23, inc.usive, 
1901. The general bi-centennial commit- 
tee has been organized, and has definitely 
annguneced the date. Fifteen substitute 
committees have been formed, and all 
will meet within the next ten days to 
make plans for beginning the active 
work of preparation for the great cele- 
bration. 


Most universities have laboratories 
nowadays, but Profeesor Harris of Cor- 
nell’s department of geology is unusual 
in having a traveling laboratory. ltisa 
steam launch of the torpedo boat type, 
5x30 feet in dimensions, propelled by a 
six horse-power engine. It is built to 
hold eighteen persons, who will, in it, 
pursue their geological investigations at 
any spot from Cornell to New Orleans at 
which the professor desires. The first 
trip will take his class to Lake Champ- 


lain. He has named his rapid transit 
laboratory the Orthoceras. 


Sage College; the women's hall at Cor- 
nell, has a new warden, Miss Margaret 
Floy Washburn, at present professor of 
philcsophy in Wells College. The young 
professor chosen to this honorable posi- 
tion is a doctor of philosophy of Cornell, 
and the psychological study upon which 
she earned her Ph.D. was so brilliant that 
it was translated into German and pub- 
lished by the most distinguished of Ger- 
man psychologists. 


Wellesley’s new dormitory, Wilder hall, 
built with the proceeds of the Wilder 
legacy, and ready for occupancy this 
autumn, gives comfortable accommoda- 
tion for about forty-five students and for 
four or five instructors. It will be under 
the charge of Miss Olive Davis, a Welles- 
ley graduate, who has been studying do- 
mestic science at the Mecaanics’ Institute 
in Rochester, N. Y. Miss Davis will give 
a course of from six to ten lec.ures on do- 
mestic science during tae year. 


Exercises in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Vanderbilt University 
were held at Nashville, Tenn., October 22. 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland delivered an 
address of welcome to the delegates from 
other colleges and universities, and Chan- 
cellor R. B. Fulton of the University of 
Mississippi responded. Senator Sullivan 
of Mississippi delivered an address on the 
work of colleges and universities of the 
nation. Chancellor Kirkland read many 
letters of regret, including one from Presi- 
dent McKinley. 


It consists of a high basement cellar of 
buff Martinsville stone, and a story and a 
half of mottled Pompeian brick, with 
ornamental terra-cotta trimmings. The 
roof is made of teapot brown Spanish 
tiles. A site was selected between the 
observatory and gymnasium, just at the 
top of the gentle slope which begins at 
the north of South College. And the 
graceful lines of the building harmonize 
with the beauty of this part of the college 
grounds. The library will be in charge 
of Walter G. Forsyth, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, and of the New York 
state library school. 


By the will of Augustus 8. Van Wickle 
of Hazleton, Pa., who died on June 8, 
1898, Lafayette College received a legacy 


of $30,000 for the erection of a memorial 
library building. Mr. Van Wickle was a 
son-in-law of the late Ario Pardee, 
the generous benefactor of the college, 
and the trustees at once decided that the 
building should be erected under the di- 
rection of Mr. Van Wickle’s executors, 
who are Mrs. Van Wickle and I. P. Par- 
dee, a graduate of the class of 1874, and 
his father’s successor in the board of 
trustees. In due time a plan submitted 
by Wilson Brothers & Co., engineers and 
architects, of Philadelphia, was accepted, 
and the building has been completed 
under the most satisfactory direction of 
John McArthur Harris of that firm. 


A NEW BOOK BY EDWARD BELLAMY 


The appearance of a new book by Ed- 
ward Bellamy, whose death occurred 
three or four years ago, is exciting a good 
deal of interest. “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge” was really written before “Look- 
ing Backward” was conceived. It was 
undertaken as an historical romance, and 
thus is the pioneer of the whole brood of 
romantic historical novels. It is a 
romance of the Berkshire hills, among 
which Mr. Bellamy spent his life. The 


theme is that curious post-Revolutionary 
episode called ‘Shays’ Rebellion,” in 
which the discouraged debtor-farmers re- 
volted furiously against the courtly aris- 
tocrats of the old New England towns. 
The times were the hardest this country 
had known, and the rich were foreclos- 
ing upon the small farms and crowding 
the foul jails with debtors. These condi- 
tions of injustice, which the making of 
the story brought so pointedly before the 
author’s mind, stirred him mightily, and 
“Looking Backward” was undertaken as 
soon as this story was finished. Mr. Bel- 
lamy decided, however, to withhold the 
romance until after the new book was 
completed; then “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge’ would not be regaraed merely as 
a romance, but would be an illustration 
of the need of the great human revolution 
which “Looking Backward” stands for. 
The author's failing health, however, 
postponed its publication still further, 
until just before his death he gave per- 
mission for its bringing forth, New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 


THE POOREST MAN IN THE WORLD. 
He has millions on millions piled, 
And tens of millions more; 
He has millions in ships and mills, 
And other millions in ore; 
But he never bounds 
When the dinner bell sounds, 
And he looks on a meal as a bore. 


He never sleeps while the sun 
Creeps over the eastern hills; 
He tcsses and waits for the dawn, 
And thinks of his mines and his mills, 
And always he feels 
Disgust for his meals, . 
Which are largely composed of pills. 


He has millions on millions piled, 
But the days of h’s youth are fled, . 
And he runs from a good, square meal 
As though ’twere a thing to dread— 
He must live just so, 
And is envied, but oh, 
What things writhe around on his bed! 


—S. B. Kiser. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


Doubleday, Page, & Co., 34 Union 
square, New York, announce that Joel 
Chandler Harris has retired from news- 
paper work, in. order to devote his whole 


time to story-making. This gives a spe- 
cial interest to his new book, “On the 
Wing of Occasions,” which is to appear 
early this fall. The stories (one a 
novelette of 30,000 words on “The Kid- 
napping of President Lincoln”) all deal 
with “unwritten history” of Civil War 
times, without any actual fighting, but in- 
treducing many details of the elaborate 
secret service. The volume is perhaps 
chiefly notable in adding another irresist- 
ible character to those imperishable 
figures like “Uncle Remus” and “Aunt 
Minervy Ann” which Mr. Harris has al- 
ready given us. “Mr. Billy Sanders,’’ the 
old Georgia countryman who goes to kid- 
nap the president, has a supply of funny 
stories which rival Lincoln’s own, and 
his shrewd, homely humor is most char- 
acteristic. 


It is better to wear large shoes than a 
pained expression.—Chicago Times -Herald. 
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CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more, . ss hac ne . ear 
One renewal and one new subscription, 250 am 
Ove renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 " 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three. 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one ime 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - - Boston, Mags. - 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. M. Van Creve, Greenville, O.: 
The power of arrangement of ideas is the measure of 
elucation. Science is arranged knowledge. 


Proressor G. M. Forses: The child must be - 


able to incarnate what his mind conceives. ‘The pub- 
lic schools should have an element which not only 
teaches to know, but to do. 


Prestpent C. K. Apams, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity: No good school can ever be the best until the 
contro)ling authorities are determined, at whatever 
cost, to secure the best available teachers in all the 
positions. 


Mrs. Grorce Reynotps Marrarws, California: 
Our mission is to give all that is best in life from 
whatever source, that the ideal of what our nation 
may become, and must become, shall be fulfilled only 
when heaven and earth clasp hands. 


C. M. Parker: Too many teachers drift along 
from year to year, and reach the fatal “dead line” 
early in life. Do not let your school duties keep you 
from doing some regular, systematic reading. Catch 
the spirit of the times, and be a reading, thinking, 
growing teacher. 


W. H. Elson, Wisconsin: . In the organization and 
conduet of its work the school must be consciously 
guided by the fundamental law of growth expressed 
in the Froebelian formula, “From experience, through 
thought, to achievement”—from experiment, through 
theory, to practice. 

N. H. Nerson, St. Louis Business Man.: What 
the working world asks of the schools is to send it 
boys of character. Our hearts are sick of mere work 


and money making. We do not want machines, we | 


want men. We donot ask you for shrewd, keenmen, 
we appeal to you for upright men. 


Prestpent F. Tuwina, Western Reserve 
The six thousand high schools of the United States, 
the hundred scientific and technical schools, the 165 
schools of theology, the 150 and more schools of 
medicine, and the threescore and more schools of- 
law, are all practically the product of the century, 
and the larger part of them of the Jast half of the 
century. 

C. F. Worcester, Mass, : 
Physical training appears to have dropped out of 
discussion as a topic by itself, but the great interest 
in child study has made us all students of the physi- 
cal well-being of children. Yale’s new college presi. 
dent has conceded to athletics the place which it has, 
in fact, long held in our high schools and universities. 
For centuries, athletic training has been regarded as 
indispensable in higher education in England. 


CHaNNING Fotsom, State Superintendent, New 
Hampshire: The worker in wood, the worker in 
metals, the collector of postage stamps, each has his 
special periodical which he reads faithfully, and by 
whieh he profits. But many a teacher would laugh 
to scorn a suggestion that his work and his influence 
might be increased by his subscription to, and his reg - 
ular reading of, an educational journal. Some plead 
that they cannot afford it. They cannot afford not to 
do it, 


WITH MEN AND WOMEN.—(1) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


After all, it is less what one sees than whom one 
knows that signifies in life. Wisconsin is a grand 
state, with vast acres, noble forests, rich fields, and 
beautiful lakes, all of which I appreciated in the 
flawless Indian summer days, in which more than a 
thousand miles of skirmishing revealed her glories 
at their best,—the grass was almost velvety, while 
the corn and pumpkins were golden and the trees 
iridescent. None of these beauties will abide with 
me for long, but I shall keep the memory of those 
whom f met and enjoyed,—some old friends, others 
from whom came a mere glimpse of stnshine and 
who then passed into the shade. 

Wisconsin has two great educational leaders, men 
not easily equaled and nowhere excelled. Not since 
the days when Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
James P. Wickersham, Newton Bateman, and John 
Swett were in their prime has there been an abler 
state superintendent than Dr. L. D. Hervey, of Wis- 
consin. In scholarly equipment, in well balanced 
devotion, in sagacious leadership, he is peerless. 

* * 

But even more fortunate is the Badger state in her 
great lay leader. In a little town far to the west is 
the residence of one of the state senators, a man of 
ample means, large heart, and great foresight. 
What Leland Stanford, Jacob Tome, J. D. Rocke- 
feller have been in their lines of higher education, 
Wisconsin’s lay educator is to the public schools. 
Already this quiet town of Menominee has by far 
the best manual training plant from the kinder- 
garten through the high school that is to be found 
in all the land, and it is the public school of the 
town for all the children. Of what is yet to be I 
forbear to speak, but a few features of the pres- 
ent attainments may be wisely spoken of. 

Twice each year one of the best landscape archi- 
tects of Brookline, Mass., goes to this town and 
supervises the beautifying of the residential grounds. 
It is known to every home in the town, through the 
children, that plans of the grounds may be brought 
to the school when the landscape architect is there,— 
plans that show size of grounds, location of buildings 
and trees, together with the grades, hills or slopes— 
and he will tell how, without large outlay, the place 
may be beautified. In two years more than fifty 
homes have been highly improved in this way. 

In the domestic science department the girls are 
given $1.00 with which to get the best luncheon they 
can for eight persons, also $2.00 with which to pro- 
vide three meals for ten persons. In this way vari- 
ous experiments are made, ending in the demonstra- 
tion that three persons of good appetites and good 
taste can be satisfactorily fed for a week for $3.50. 
Fach student gets a different combination, and the 
rivalry for economy and attractiveness is great. 
Another plan already in good working order is the 
traveling art groups. This is for all the rural 
schools of the county. Any school that will clean 
up its yard and building can have a beautiful framed 
picture of Lincoln given it, and can have loaned for 
several weeks a group of ten fine, genuinely artistic 
pictures, framed and sent in a case to insure safety. 
This grand benefactor has thus provided the rural 
schools with works of art such as were never before 
seen in many of those towns. Another benefaction 
is a piece of macadamized roadway, made at slight 
expense of the material at hand, and yet almost as 
good as that which cost $3,000 a mile in some states. 
It was well worth a trip to Wisconsin to see what 
this great lay leader is doing, and he has only begun 
the grand work, to which he is anxious to give much 
of his energy and wealth. ‘To have spent three 
davs with such a man is worth months with books 
or most other men. It is Carlyle who says: “A great 
man taken up in any way is a profitable companion. 
You cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by it. He is a liv- 
ing fountain of life, whom it is pleasant to be near, 
On whatever terms, you will not grudge to wander in 


his neighborhood for a while.” I think I repeated 
that to myself a hundred times from the hour he 
greeted me in his home town Wednesday evening 
till he said good-bye in Chicago on Sunday. 


* 


W. D. Parker, assistant of Dr. Hervey, continues 
to be a painstaking, courageous, foreseeing man, to 
whom a multitude of teachers in the state owe some- 
thing, many owe much, and some owe everything. 
He reminds one of this saying—I wish I knew where 
it was picked up, the words stick, the name of the 
writer has slipped from the mind—“There is no 
place of trust that has a mace of power as great as 
that of the teacher. There is no vocation wherein 
the just reward for service is so linked with a pure, 
high, and laudable motive.” No one suggests this 
more than Mr. Parker, whose friendship many of we 
have prized these many years. 


ViGUENESS IN ART INSTRUCTION, 


BY FRANK A. PARSONS, 
Principal Maplewood Schovl, Maiden, Mass. 


Industrial art implies labor and beauty, both in its 
constructive and in its decorative design. ‘The first, 
constructive design, deals with the so-called prac- 
tical side or the planning and building of things. 
The nature, aim, and results of this phase of indus- 
trial art are at present being much discussed by the 
scientific and industrial schools. ‘The decorative or 
aesthetic side of this subject is a much broader field, 
since- upon this depends largely, through public 
school instruction, the evolution of the public taste, 
and upon the quality of this taste depends the de- 
mand for what is truly good in design. Ultimately, 
then, the pleasure and genuine enjoyment which one 
feels when in close contact with beauty and refine- 
ment in art must depend upon the quality and quan- 
tity of our art instruction in the public schools, 

The burden of my theme is a plea for anything 
and everything that is good and beautiful in all its 
phases, to be given freely, fully, and understandingly 
to the general public, that they may know, feel, and 
appreciate all those things in common life which 
may be made a source of genuine enjoyment to the 
artistic cultivated mind. It is for such training in 
our public schools as will lead to the evolution of 
the public taste that I would ask. 

To begin to educate designers who shall originate 
and build beautiful things for a people who know 
them not, hence cannot enjoy them, is a waste of 
time and energy. Common things poorly designed, 
but capable of filling the necessities of life, can be 
obtained too cheaply to make the possibility even of 
finding a market for the more expensive and better 
things improbable. Begin, then, I say, on the public 
taste, and how or where can this be better done than 
to strike a forceful blow in the public schools, for 
herein lies our nation? 

In the first place our courses of study are simply 
a beautiful hash, made up at random or compiled 
from somebody else’s, with a piece of this fad or that, 
stuck in here and there, with the fact that it is the 
fad the only excuse for its being there. This mess 
is made over in whole or part every time a new 
theorist puts his plan forward, and the pupils are 
used as an experimental laboratory in which to see 
what this thing and that will really do when ap- 
plied. 

A course of instruction in any subject can only 
be fit for use when it is based upon the principles of 
education, which should be as infallible in art teach- 
ing as in mathematics or natural science. Our 
courses of study are not so based, so far as I have 
been able to find. Let me quote from one of our 
largest cities. Here’are eight lessons on architecture 
to be given in January, February, and March, in an 
upper grammar grade, where pupils are certainly old 
enough to understand wher things are consecutively 
related and one grows naturally out of the other. 
“January, two lessons on Colonial architecture; 
February, two lessons each on Gothic and the 
Romanesque; March, two lessons on the Renais- 
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sance.” What excuse could anybody possibly have 
for giving pupils the progress of civilization in de- 
tached parts, with the cart before the horse in every 
instance? 

From another city near by I quote four lessons for 
one week in a primary grade: “Monday, draw-and de- 
scribe the square prism; Wednesday, draw a banana; 
Thursday, a cowslip; Friday, an illustrated story.” 
This last is presumed to mean that the pupil shall 
make a personally illustrated edition of some of the 
great nursery masterpieces. 

The square prism does not appear again in this 
year’s outline, but it reappears about the same date 
the following year, the year after, and so on during 
the child’s entire course in the grammar school. 
What is the point? Simply this: If you want a 
pupil to know anything about any subject, would 
you not teach him, reteach him, drill and examine 
him before leaving this for any other? Teach the 
square prism or any type form only when the child 
can understand it, use it in its various applications, 
and retain the principles which its teaching in- 
volves. It is needless to multiply illustrations, but 
each course of study must be carefully, logically, 
and wisely evolved, so that it may contain the vital 
principles of art and education, and so that it may 
readily adjust itself to the needs and capacity of the 
community for which it is built. 

Another tremendous disadvantage is the fact that 
the supervisor of drawing thinks that he must teach 
classroom work twenty-five hours a week to hold his 
position. Not until he gives at least four-fifths of 
his time and strength to actual instruction of grade 
teachers, and to criticism of the class exercises which 
these teachers have gotten from their classes, will he 
in any wise be fulfilling his mission to the public 
schools. He has spent years in developing what is 
supposed to be more than ordinary ability in himself 
to know and feel, hence he overrates the ability of 
both teacher and pupils to know or feel. 

The public school teacher is, as a rule, willing to 
teach art in any phase, and it is the function of the 
supervisor to make her able to do it, and not to 
vainly try to spread himself over several thousand 
pupils whom he cannot even hope to reach. 

What is the supervisor of art instruction to do? 
Clearly this: Study the conditions and needs of the 
community in which he works. Make a course of 
study that he can at least himself understand. If 
he has no reason for doing this thing or that thing, 
leave it out. See to it, however, that the course of 
study contains and emphasizes the principles of 
beauty. Present the vital principles of proportion 
and harmony in such a way that they are under- 
stood as principles. And then encourage his 
teachers by example and precept to apply these same, 
not only to their results in drawing, but to their 
blackboard work, the written papers of their pupils, 
the arrangement of their schoolrooms, and, finally, 
to the selections and combinations in their dress; and 
they will in turn, by the same routes, lead their pupils 
to partake in some measure of the satisfaction and 
personal benefit which he feels and enjoys in his con- 
~~ what is good, noble, beautiful, and refined 
in life. 


THE HENRY JAMES MYTH. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


Many strictures are passed from time to time upon 
the fiction written by Henry James. That author’s 
subtlety, his tendency to excessive analysis, his neg- 
lect of story incident, and his -habit of portraying 
that in Life which appeals to the taste of the ecul- 
tured few, rather than to the deep-lying, general 
emotions, are pointed out with sufficient boldness. 
But almost always such criticism makes a sharp face- 
about when ‘it comes to the matter of style, and ends 
up with the remark: “Nevertheless, James is a great 
‘stylist.’ ” 

This appears to be a pious tradition, to have at- 
tained the dignity of a cult. Originating with some- 
one who really believed that James wrote well, the 
view is spread by others, who take their notions at 
second-hand or else are too timid to affirm (what 
they secretly think) that the accomplished essayist 
and novel-maker, so far from writing admirably, is, 
at present, one of the most faulty users of English 


known to the public which -patronizes literature. 
Go to; why should we not be honest and say it! 
Henry James’ English—looked at in the piece and 
not merely in spots, which is not the genuine test for 
him or anybody else—is simply abominable. It is 
so bad that it would amuse (and so be worth while) 
if it dif not also, and to a greater degree, irritate; 
since often the author’s meaning is so suggestive 
and profound that his oblique, crabbed way of com- 
municating it is all the more inexcusable. One 
bumps along the path of his prose as if the vehicle 
of conveyance were an Irish jaunting car. 

Writing to be good must be clear, elegant, and 
forcible. This is not so because the rhetorics say so; 
rather, the rhetorics say it because it is so. Qf 
these qualities, certainly clearness is important for 
any writer, and particularly for a maker of fiction. 
James is as unclear as the drinking water in Cincin- 
nati. A recent reading of the two stories in the 
book called “The Two Magics” has emphasized the 
fact in my mind, although I had long felt it, and 
those fictions furnish no unique illustrations, They 
are just fair examples of his current work. Sen- 
tence after sentence in them is of a sort to make the 
verbal vagaries of a Carlyle seem as smooth as a copy- 
book motto; they surpass the back-handed expres- 
sions of George Meredith at that Great Man’s worst. 
And the deuce of it is, that at least one of these tales 
(the first) is a very powerful and successful specimen 
of his peculiar gift, while both of them are too repre- 
sentatively attractive to be so vilely languaged. And 
yet folk prate, forsooth, in the very face of such 
maddening abuse of an opportunity as this, about 
the beauty of James’ literary manner! Perhaps 
some James lover calls for proof. Nothing is easier; 
the only trouble is the limitation of space. 

Take first the little sentence [p. 96]: “I can say 
now neither what determined nor what guided me.” 
How gnarled, this, instead of the natural order: “I 
cannot now say what determined or guided me.” 
Why put a quite unnecessary stone in the road to 
break one’s shins gn? Here is the perfection of the 
Style Jerky [p. 108]: “They moved slowly, in unison, 
below us, over the lawn, the boy, as they went, read- 
ing aloud from a story book and passing his arm 
round his sister to keep her quite in touch.” On the 
next page occurs this typical sentence, which would 
arouse the ire of the patient Griselda: “This had be- 
come thoroughly her attitude by the time that, in 
my recital of the events of the night, I reached the 
point of what Miles had said to me when, after see- 
ing him, at such a monstrous hour, almost on the 
very spot where he happened now to be, I had gone 
down to bring him in; choosing then, at the window, 
with the concentrated need of not alarming the 
house, rather that method than a signal more 
resonant.” Read to the crack of doom, this will 


never convey a firm idea. And here is another sen-- 


tence that goes bumpety-bump, and in which the 
meaning is attenuated after the true Jamesian 
formula [p. 123]: “These were exactly states of the 
air, conditions, of sound and stillness, unspeakable 
impressions of the kind of ministering moment, that 
brought back to me, long enough to catch it, the 
feeling of the medium in which, that June evening 
out-of-doors, I had my first sight of Quint, and in 
which, too, at those other instants, I had, after see- 
ing him through the window, looked for him in vain 
in the circle of shrubbery.” A finer object lesson in 
the dislocation of related parts could not be fur- 
nished! As a simple illustration of his willful dis- 
arrangement of the normal order of words take this 
[p. 176]: “And then I took, back to the house, my 
dreary and difficult course.” I suppose it would be 
too commonplace to write: “And then I took my 
dreary and difficult course back to the house.” Here 
is a bit of pure occultism [p. 222]: “To admit Mr. 
Podmore was anywhere and at any time, as you 
would imemdiately have recognized, an immense ad- 
mission.” For one more example of distorted 
clauses, take the following [p. 219]: “This is the 
central hall, high and square, brown and gray, 
flagged beneath and timbered above, of an old Eng- 
lish country house.” What could be more like a 
school-boy’s translation from the Latin? 

These are a few, where hundreds of illustrations 
could be supplied; they are symptomatic of James’ 
latest writings. He is more obscure than Hardy’s 
Jude. The fault is also ubiquitous in his maturest 


critical writings. Shortly after Du Maurier’s death 
a memorial estimate by James appeared in Harper’s. 
I settled down to a half-hour’s illumination, and got 
instead “not light, but darkness visible.” I re-read 
the paragraphs with knit brows. The paper was an 
astonishing example of word jugglery which carried 
meaning to the vanishing point. |. 

It has not been always so with Mr. James; there’s 
the pity o’ it. In the time of “The Passionate Pil- 
grim Tales” and “Roderick Hudson” and “The 
American,” he was a master of lucid, high-bred, 
cogent English. He is now fallen on evil days— 
that’s the brutal truth. Like other myths, the 
Henry James Myth must go—giving_ way to the 
facts, as superstition ever should and shall.—The 
Philosopher. 


THH OHIO PRESIDENTS.—(11) 


BY ELWELL 0. MEAD, A. M. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES. 

In 1844, in the campaign of Polk and Clay, a 
young man twenty-two years of age stood on the 
sidewalk in front of the Tremont house in Boston 
watching a grand civil parade. ‘The Hon. Cas- 
sius M. Clay was to make a speech before the Henry 
Clay Club, but the chief feature of the day was the 
parade, and the young law student had come down 
from Cambridge to see it. The motley-bannered 
procession was being highly praised when our young 
lawyer remarked that nothing was lacking save an 
Ohio delegation. In a few minutes he returned 
from an unnoticed absence carrying a hastily con- 
structed banner, on either side of which he had 
printed in awkward straggling letters the word 
“Ohio.” He immediately “fell into line,” and Mr. 
Aigin from Delaware, O., and his uncle, Sardis 
Birchard, from Sandusky, O., who had been his com- 
panions as onlookers, joined him. Soon other Ohio 
men began to swell their ranks, and when the pro- 
cession reached Boston Common the Ohio delegation 
numbered twenty-four and was one of the most con- 
spicuous in the line. The enthusiastic crowd 
cheered the impromptu delegation, and ladies from 
balconies showered floral tributes upon them, but in 
cheering and honoring Ohio none knew that they 
were paying tribute to Rutherford B. Hayes. 

The nineteenth president of the United States 
was the son of a merchant who came from Vermont 
to Delaware, O., in 1817. The father died in 1822, 
the year of the son’s birth. In 1827 the family, in 
charge of Sardis Birchard, a brother of the widow, 
moyed to Fremont, then Lower Sandusky. From 
the common schools here young Hayes went to an 
academy in Norwalk, thence to Isaac Webb’s school 
at Middletown, Conn., to prepare for college, thence 
to Kenyon, O., where he graduated in 1842 valedic- 
torian of his class. A college friend in his remin- 
iscences writes of this occasion: “I remember how 
grand he looked in my boy eyes because he wasn’t 
able to have splendid new clothes, and was inde- 
pendent enough to do without. That was the first 
impression made on my mind, evidencing a pure, 
thorough self-sacrifice. I was but sixteen years old, 
and think I see him now, with what we knew then 
as a box-coat with side pockets, when all the rest 
were dressed in new black cloth frock coats.” 

After graduation he went to Columbus, and began 
his law studies with Sparrow and Matthews. Ten 
months were spent thus in private study, when for- 
tune favored -him with an opportunity to go to Har- 
vard, where he completed his law course in 1845. 
He fully appreciated “the instruction of the eminent 
jurists and teachers, Story and Greenleaf,” and was 
also delighted with opportunities to hear Longfellow, 
Sparks, Bancroft, and Richard Henry Dana. His 
literary tastes, cultivated in his childhood at his 
uncle’s home, cherished in college and developed at 
Harvard, were manifested in his later membership 
for twelve years in the famous literary club of Cin- 
cinnati, and enjoyed to the full in his old age at 
Spiegel Grove in his library of 11,000 volumes. 

He was admitted to the bar in Marietta, but be- 
gan his law practice in Fremont. Hardly had he 
“hung out his shingle,” when, for the only time in his 
life, he was obliged to give up work on account of 
failing health. A few months of out-door life with 
a classmate in Texas brought entire recovery, and 
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on his way home he decided to establish himself in 
cincinnati. Here his ability and acquirements 
vradually attracted attention, and his success in the 
notable case of Nancy Farrer greatly increased his 
reputation and practice. Thomas Ewing pro- 
nounced his speech at this trial “the best first 
speech” he had ever heard in the supreme court. 
\lr. Hayes’ career is never thought of as a whole 
vithout ealling to mind the image of Mrs. Hayes. 
‘his is not the result of the false flaunting of her 
nme by a sentimental few. She is in every way 
worthy of a niche beside her husband. They were 
»arried in Cincinnati December 30, 1852,-and rarely 


have any husband and wife been more happily mated. 


She was his helpmeet and companion. He coun- 
seled*with her freely of problems of state, and felt 
the refining influence of her graciousness, and to- 
gether they worked for reforms in national life. 

Ilayes’ first publie office came to him in Cinein- 
nati. He was elected to the city solicitorship in 1859 
io fill a vaeaney because one of the members of the 
council of the opposing party believed too firmly in 
Ilaves’ integrity and ability to vote against him. 
Ile was re-elected with a majority larger than that 
given for any other candidate on the ticket. This 
opening of a public career, which he never sought 
and never worked for, was interrupted by the begin- 
ning of the war. His strong anti-slavery sentiments 
made him become an active supporter of the Re- 
publican party as soon as it was organized, and join 
the army at the outbreak of the war. 

lame is usually narrow. Often only one element 
of a man’s greatness is known, and probably always 
at least one important phase of a public man’s life is 
overlooked. In Hayes’ case it is his war record 
which has been least known, though it was most 
honorable. 

[The editor régrets the necessity of omitting a 
concise and interesting account of President Hayes’ 
war record. | 

The first expression of his interest in polities 
which I have found was in his college days, when he 
wrote, “I was never more rejoiced than when it was 
ascertained that Harrison’s election was certain. I 
hoped that we should then have a stable currency of 
uniform value.” <A little later he adopted as one of 
his mottoes the words of England’s Great Com- 
moner, “Give me the popularity that runs after, not 
that which is sought for,” and abided by it to the 
end of his days, as Pitt did not. He seems through- 
out the early part of his career to have feared politics 
as a siren, and repeatedly avows his purpose of hav- 
ing nothing to do with political life. Though he 
failed in this, he did succeed in never becoming a 
professional politician. In the very hottest of the 
Shenandoah Valley fighting he was nominated for 
congress by the Republicans of the second Cincin- 
nati distriet. The letter bearing the news of his 
nomination hinted that his presence in Cincinnati 
would secure his election. His reply was prompt 
and decisive: “An officer fit for duty who at this 
crisis would abandon his post to electioneer for con- 
ress ought to be scalped. You may feel perfectly 
sure I shall do no such thing.” 

In congress he at once made himself quietly felt 


as a thorough and diligent worker. He was not an 


orator, but was “disgusted at the shameful waste of 
time and patience the so-called orators of Washing- 
ton make.” His literary taste and judgment were 
utilized as chairman of the library committee, and 
chiefly through his efforts the Congressional library 
was trebled in size and the decorations greatly im- 
proved. His first vote was in favor of a resolution 
requiring the maintenance of the public faith sacred 
and inviolable. He was diligent, straightforward, 
and fearless, and his constituents seemed to like it. 
for he was renominated by acclamation in 1866, and 
re-elected by a majority which showed a gain, while 
the rest of the ticket showed a loss. This re-election 
was utterly unsolicited, as was the nomination for 
covernor which came soon after; and though he had 
planned to retire to private life when he allowed 
himself to be prevailed upon to accept the nomina- 
tion for governor, he entered into the contest with 
the same energy and persistency with which he had 
given himself to army life. His personal popularity 
was shown by the fact that although he was elected 
yovernor over Thurman, his opponent, the legisla- 
ture was lost by 50,000 majority. Two years later 


he was nominated by acclamation and duly defeated 
ieorge H. Pendleton. 

In 1872, against his wish and after he had an- 
nounced his intention to retire from polities, the Re- 
publicans of his old Cincinnati district insisted on 
nominating him for congress. He was defeated, 
and this would have ended the career of an ordinary 
man. THis future career cannot be explained by say- 
ing that he was a convenient man for the use of 
politicians in an emergency. He was turned to in 
an emergency because he was an honest man and a 
stainless patriot.. These qualities, coupled with his 
thoroughness and diligence in all public affairs, 
alone made it possible for him to be accorded the 
honor never conferred on any other citizen of Ohio of 
being her governor a third time. That third guber- 
natorial campaign, the campaign of hard money 
versus paper money, the campaign of secular against 
ecclesiastical education, made Hayes a presidential 
probability. As governor he refused to turn out the 
Democratic state librarian, thus foreshadowing the 
civil service reform for which his presidential term 
was famous. He secured through the legislature 
numerous and important measures for public econo- 
mies, wrought important changes in the state poor- 
houses, jails, asylums, reform schools, and peniten- 
tiary, and secured the founding of a soldiers’ and 
sailors’ orphans’ home. It was through his urgency 
that the geological survey of Ohio was completed. 
These all testify to the fact which a student of the 
life of Hayes discovers repeatedly, and which con- 
cludes every epoch of his career like a chorus at the 
end of every stanza of a hymn, that his policy was 
always to serve and never to seek. “Let the currents 
alone,” he said in a letter to a friend, and this was 
what he always did. 

In the presidental campaign he expressed himself 
unequivocally in reference to the issues and funda- 
mental principles of government as he conceived 
them. He maintained “that honesty, capacity, and 
fidelity constitute the only real qualifications for 
office,” and that any other policy destroys the inde- 
pendence of the separate departments of the govern- 
ment, and tends to extravagance, incapacity, and 
dishonesty. He urged the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and a constitutional amendment which would 
place the publie schools beyond all danger of sec- 
tarian control or interference. Then, as before, he 
believed in a country one and united. “This is not 
the government of any class, or sect, or nationality, 
or race; of the native born or of the foreign born; of 
the rich man or of the poor man; of thg white man 
or of the colored man,—it is the government of the 
free man, the government of the governed.” He 
also advocated changes in the presidential term, in 
the appointment of the judiciary, in the voting of 
taxes, in the elective franchise, and in minority 
representation on boards of election. 

When the long period of suspense concerning the 
election, terminated at last by the decision of the 
electoral commission, caused so much exciting con- 
troversy, Hayes’ _oply utterance was in a private let- 
ter to Senator Sherman: “We are not to allow our 
friends to defeat one outrage and fraud by another. 
There must be nothing crooked on our part. Let 
Mr. Tilden have the place by violence, intimidation, 
and fraud, rather than undertake to prevent it by 
means that will not bear the strictest scrutiny.” 

As president, his Southern policy of conciliation 
aided in a revival of patriotism and an increase of 
material development. His efforts to fulfill his 
promise to make,“no dismissal except for cause and 
no promotion except for merit” did not give satisfac- 
tion to the machine politicians, but it opened the 
way for all the civil service reform which has fol- 
lowed, and more which ought to follow. The only 
one of the reforms advocated by Hayes which was 
thoroughly accomplished in his administration was 
the resumption of specie payments. Others ought 
not to be lost sight of or crowded out by other issues 
no more vital to the country’s welfare than they. 

Hayes’ greatness was in his simplicity. He al- 
ways dealt with every issue in absolute sincerity. 
He was never profound, but always practical. His 
state papers never had any charm of style, but they 
always advocated measures for the public good. His 
political enemies liked him and honored him. Dana 
of the New York Sun said that his record as 
governor of Ohio was without flaw or spot, The 


single word “Recte” on the Hayes’ coat of arms ex- 
pressed the instinct and principle of his life. The 
nearer you came to him, the more of a man you 
found him. 


“Rich in saving common-sense, 
And as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


llis closing days were spent at Spiegel Grove, near 
Fremont, in the enjoyment of his home and his li- 
brary, and occupied as ever for the good of his 
fellowmen as president of the National Prison Re- 
form Association and trustee of a large number of 
charitable and educational institutions. 


WHY GO TU COLLEGE? 


‘he college cannot help a fool, and may spoil a 
genius, but for the average mind the question, “Why 
go to college?” is next in importance to marriage 
and death. ‘To a score or more of American college 
presidents and protessors this question has been ad- 
dressed, and the cream of their answers follows:— 

In order that the young man may discover what 
his powers are, and learn to use them for his own 
good and the good of others.—Charles W. Eliot, 
president of Harvard University. 

Because a young man should have a higher aim in 
life than mere money-getting, or so-called success; 
because a man should try to.make the most of him- 
self—Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton 
University. 

Such an education will act on an average intellect 
like fertilizer on a field of average fertility. It 
makes one more of a man. This is the chief value 
of all education.—Jacob Gould Schurman, president 
of Cornell University. 

College training will give one a larger and finer 
standard with which to test the questions of life— 
personal, political, social, and ethical—which will 
come to him for discussion.—Austin Scott, president 
of Rutgers College. 

It has well been said that an educated man has a 
sharp axe in his hand, and an uneducated man a dull 
one. I should say that the purpose of a college edu- 
cation is to sharpen the axe to its keenest edge.— 
Nathaniel Butler, president of Colby College. 

Because the fuller and larger you can make a life 
in these early years, the better it must be for all the 
future.—James M. Taylor, president of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Because it will make him more than an average 
man in intellectual sympathies, in mental horizon, 
and in practical effectiveness.—M. W. Stryker, presi- 
dent of Hamilton College. 

Such an education ought to give to a man perspec- 
tive, by enabling him to estimate the present in the 
light of the past. It ought to strengthen his mind 
by exercising and disciplining his powers; and it 
ought to broaden his outlook by enabling him to 
know something, at least, of many branches of 
knowledge.—Seth Low, president: of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The whole of your life has to be spent in your own 
company, and only the educated man is good com- 
pany to himself. Only the man who is trained to 
help himself can be helpful to others.—David Starr 
Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

Such an education is the best means of developing 
thought power in a young man, and making him a 
thinking man of cultured mind.—Timothy Dwight, 
late president of Yale University. 

He will possess a better disciplined mind for what- 
ever work of life he may turn his attention to.—H. 
M. MacC'racken, chancellor of New York University. 

I would say, in one word, for discipline—Thomas 
J. Conaty, rector of the Catholic University of 
America. 

It is the duty of every man or woman to develop 
his or her best powers, as far as circumstances per- 
mit.—Andrew D. White, United States ambassador 
to Germany. 

The strongest reason urging a man to take a col- 
lege course is the consequent enlargement and en- 
richment of character.—Charles F, Thwing, presi- 
dent of the Western Reserve University. 

It multiplies a hundredfold his chances of suc- 
cess.—Henry Wade Rodgers, president of the North- 
western University. x 

To the end that he may be safely aggressive among 
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educated people, and become fitted for leadership in 
affairs—Andrew S. Draper, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

To make one mere of a man.—James Bb. Angell, 
president of the University of Michigan. 

For the same reason that crude ores should be 
assayed—to discover and assay their qualities —W. 
il. Payne, chancellor of the University of Nashville. 

For the reason that the advance of world-knowl- 
edge is so widespread that, in order to hold one’s 
own, to be the best, and to do the best, it is neces- 
sary to get just as much education as possible—Wil- 
liam R. Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago. 

It is the only way to qualify one to climb up out 
of the monotonous, Dead Sea level of medioere 
humanity. . People without a liberal education form 
the great army of our industrial and commercial 
slaves.—Charles W. Dabney, president of the Uni- 

versity of Tennesee. 

Because, in taking a college course, one forms an 
acquaintance with men, learns how to deal with 
them, and is, for that reason, more likely to succeed. 
—Charles Kendall Adams, University of Wisconsin. 

A college course is the most effective means yet 
devised for aiding a young man to convert his best 
potential self into his actual self——George C. Chase, 
president of Bates College. 

Because a college course gives a survey of human 
knowledge presented in the light of the unity of all 
knowledge. Secondary and elementary education 
gives fragmentary knowledge. The young man of 
average intellect is prone to be carried away by hob- 
hies. Some particular branch gets between him and 
the sum of all knowledge, unless he broadens his 
work.—William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. —Success. 


HOW To MAKE READING MOKE 
PRACTICAL. 


BY C BROOME. 


Most of our young people are poorly informed 
about current events. This fact, however, is not 
due to any one cause; if it were, the fault would be 
easier to remedy. One thing can be stated with 
reasonable assurance, it is that the children read too 
much fiction and too little truth. Question the 
pupils in the seventh or eighth grades in any gram- 
mar school and you will find that the majority of 
them are perfectly familiar with the story of George 
Washingten and his hatchet; they will know more 
stories about Abraham Lincoln than the great states- 
man himself ever heard; they will be tolerably 
familiar with most of the tales in Greek and even 
Teutonic mythology; and many fairy tales they will 
know by heart. Ask them what of national or inter- 
national importance occurred yesterday, last week, 
Jast month, or a year ago, and all, except a few who 
have overheard their parents talking about these 
subjects, will be ignorant of the history which the 
world is making every day. In my official connec- 
tion with our public library I have noticed that 
nearly every young man and woman who attends the 
library reads nothing but fiction; or, if looking over 
the magazines, it is the illustrations that claim at- 
tention. 

A remedy that we are applying with some success 
in our schools is to have considerable reading in the 
upper grades from carefully selected current litera- 
ture. It is a simple matter where there is a public 
library to secure a few copies of good newspapers and 
standard magazines. Have the pupils do consider- 
able sight reading from these; discuss with them the 
topics presented, and you will soon find that the 
young people will not only gain a lively interest in 
current events, but will also acquire a vocabulary far 
more useful for the practical reading of life. _ 


There were 903 post-offices in 1800; to-day we 
have 75,000—that is, in America alone. It took a 
letter sixteen days to go from Philadelphia to Lex- 
ington, Ky.; twenty-two days to Nashville, Tenn. 
The cheapest letter postage was eight cents, and to 
send a letter more than a hundred miles cost a 
shiliing. Three million letters and papers were 
then sent in a year; at the present time the post- 
office handles about 30,000,000 pieces of mail in a 
single day.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIBS. 
flow many of you, I wender, remember the 
pretty story told to you last year when we studied 
the picture called “Madonna of the Chair”? It is 


Fig. 1 MADONNA OF THE CHAIR Raphael,” 
our first subject today, for it is one of those pictures 
that we never get tired of looking at, and we seem 
to find some new beauty every time we look. These 
three faces are portraits, you know, of the wife and 
two children of a cooper who had his shop on the 
outskirts of Florence. (Point out that city.) Can 
you tell me the name of a very famous woman born 


tion that is approaching, when you will go into the 
country and there see flocks of just such soft and 


woolly sheep, perhaps. But you will not see a gir) 


like this one in the picture taking care of them, be- 
cause we ‘lo not have shepherdesses in our country, 
ag they do where this one lives. She is French, and 
this is a krench landscape and a French peasant’s 
hut in the distance. Now tell me to what country 
they belong. What time of the year should you 
think it was when this picture was painted? And 
what are your reasons for thinking so? : 

I would like to know what your ideas are about 
the composition of this picture. There is some- 
thing particularly good about the arrangement of 
these tree trunks, and about that sheep in the fore- 
ground, who seems about to touch the hand the girl 
holds out to it. You often see pictures of the 
Saviour carrying a lamb. That is to express his 
character as “The Good Shepherd,” protecting the 
tender and weak. There is a very beautiful Psalm 
about a shepherd; which one is it? Can you repeat 
it tome? (If not, it should be learned.) ; 


THE VALUE OF HISTORY IN PREPARA- 
TORY COURSES. 


BY EMILY T, FATRCHILD, 


History, in promoting general intelligence, in its 
broadening influence, and in the devolpment of in- 
telligent and responsible citizenship, is not equaled 
by any other branch of human knowledge. It may 
he considerd a telescope by which one may get the 
range of civilization; distinguishing the location, 
relative proportion and individuality of nations. 
Or, again, it is a powerful microscope; enabling us to 
determine the creative energy of cause, the sub- 


Fig. 2. THE SHEPHERDESS, Le Rolle. 


in this city-—though her parents were from a dis- 
tant country—and who received the name of her 
birthplace as Christian name? What made her 
famous? 

These were not only fine portraits, but the 
figures were grouped into a fine composition, which 
means they were placed in such pogitions with re- 
gard to each other that the lines were beautiful, the 
light and shade fell agreeably on the faces and 
draperies, and the expressions on the faces suited to 
the story the picture tells. This is one of the 
“Madonnas of Love,” for the protecting care and 
affection of the mother and the loving trust and 
confidence of the child are the chief expressions that 
appeal to us. The elder child of the cooper was 
made io represent John the Baptist, who stands 
with his little hands folded in an adoring attitude. 
His eyes are full of love, too. This is the kind of 
look you should always have for each other, one full 
of love and gentleness, for you know you are all 
“children of God,” too. 

The second subject, by Henri Le Rolle, is one 
that reminds you strongly, I am sure, of the vaca- 


*Copyrighted. 


stance of condition, the structure of organization, 
and the growth of result. 

In a course of preparatory study it is a perhaps no 
less important factor than in the general range of 
knowledge. It bears most directly upon language. 
Without the aid’ of history, it is impossible to do in- 
telligent language work; and unintelligent work 
lapses into drudgery; the spirit of which is most un- 
desirable. For what teacher—though he may pity— 
can enjoy the student who, with set position and ex- 
pression, plodding uses the material supplied, never 
pausing during the preparation of a lesson to wander 
from the highway of knowledge he is traveling into 
some by-way, where the treasures that his mind ex- 
plores yield to him all the delight of discovery, 
though they may be well known by others? Or who, 
when asked some suggestive question, if unusual, 
gazes with blank expression, or sits passively, with 
muscles relaxed, hopeless or indifferent, or—last and 
most hopeless—evidences great indignation because 
it was not found in his book. These are some of the 
resulting indications of unintelligent drudgery,—an 
educational shallow to be avoided,—which is in 
marked contrast with the prolonged effort of the 
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pupil who sees the significance of his work and the 
result to be obtained. 

‘he reason why history enables the language 
.tudent to do intelligent work is evident. There is 
always a great deal of hard work in acquiring a suffi- 
cicnt knowledge of a foreign language to place its 
‘ierature or conversation at a pupil’s command. 
‘uke, for example, the acquisition of a French 
\ocabulary——for vocabularies are perhaps more 
-irietly memory work than anything else. Will not 
» knowledge of the history of the Romance languages 
-iuse the pupil to watch with intelligent interest for 
.ome of his old Latin friends in new dresses? Or, 
vain, is it simply an effort of memory to acquire the 
nicatning of an English word if the pupil’s knowledge 
o! the history of English, which is English history, 
cnables him to recognize its immediate Romance an- 
cestor and earlier Roman? Or, again, will not a 
nowledge of Roman character somewhat explain the 
laborious and methodical Latin sentence, and that 
of the French fickleness and brilliant intellect, the 
l‘rench idiom? Add to this the close connection of 
the language with the customs of the people, and 
what a flood of light history admits into the begin- 
ning void and darkness of language work! 

But there is a later period, when a pupil begins to 
explore its literature. Here he will find allusions to 
its history on every hand. According to the usual 
method, he will be referred to certain reference 
hooks for these details. But can we expect that an 
historical incident snatched from its connection will 
retain its significance, especially when the causes of 
which that_event may be a result may have begun 
with the beginning of that people’s history? And 
can we expect the pupil to read the entire history to 
get the connection? The results then will be some- 
thing like this: Some have not looked up the refer- 
ences at all; they didn’t have time; yet others looked 
them up, but have forgotten what they found; while 
those who might be termed the faithful will explain 
the reference, often giving prominence to insignifi- 
cant details, and omitting those which have.a bear- 
ing upon history, Though the teacher may expend 
much energy, enthusiasm does not result. The rea- 
<on is plain. The method is wrong. There was a 
time when these pupils began to study the language 
that it stimulated their curiosity to ask about these 
new people, “Who were they? When and where did 
they live? What were their manners and customs?” 
This demand determined, the time when the knowl- 
cdge should have been supplied; but having studied 
it apart from its connection with life, to ask them 
io do otherwise is to require that life be given the in- 
animate; or to add to an already long language 
lesson a history lesson, the work of another class,— 
hence an imposition. But to illustrate the work. of 
the faithful student. Consider, for example, 
Cicero’s references in his orations against Catiline 
to the Graechi and other Roman leaders of reform. 
does he see the significance of those lives without a 
study of the approaching crisis that created a de- 
mand for them and of which time they were a pro- 
duct? Or could he form a just estimate of their 


characters from Cicero’s manner of referring to’ 


them without a further knowledge of their place and 
Cicero’s as well in history? 

The importance of associating language with his- 
tory seems evident; yet it sometimes happens in 
practice that a teacher has to regret that, while some 
student of mathematics and science has a knowledge 
of Roman history that would make him an intelli- 
ment student of Latin, his Latin classes in large 
part will evidence the interest of the ‘Cicero class 
hefore deseribed. 

The bearing of this fact upon the arrangement 
of a school course is, then, as follows: First, that 
since history promotes breadth and intelligence, a 
“ood course should be provided; second, that since 
it has so close a connection with language, the study 
of each language should be accompanied by its his- 
iory, which should be obligatory; third, that since a 
pupil’s interest is awakened when he begins a foreign 
language, the history should be studied together 
with the first year’s study of its language. 

llistory receiving this place in a course of study 
would, without doubt, improve the quality of lan- 
guage work and the unsatisfactory results of refer- 
ence work, 


HOW TO MAKE LIBRARY READING 
EFFECTIVE. 
i 
BY W. H, BENEDICT. 


The writer has used with suceess in his own school 
this device. It is assumed that the pupils have ac- 
cess to a library. ‘The following outline is given to 
each pupil:— . 

1. ‘Title of book, 

2. Nameofauthor. , 

3. Class. 

4. Leading characters. 

5. Other prominent characters. 

6. Outline of story. 

7. Estimate of the work. 

8. General remarks. 

After reading a book the pupil fills out the above 
outline and returns it to the teacher. Thus all the 
reading is done with a definite end in view. 

Only such parts of the outline are to be filled out 
as apply to the book in question. After class (3) the 
pupil writes history, fiction, historical fiction, biog- 
raphy, science, etc. For outline of (6) he gives in as 
few words as possible the plot of the story. Under 
general remarks (8) he has a chance to show the 
effect of this kind of training upon his development. 
This gives him a chance to elaborate upon some 
special features of the book. This may come in the 
form of a criticism, or the book may suggest some 
practical moral lesson, Under the direction of the 
teacher it offers good opportunity for mental train- 
ing.—Western Teacher. 


M *XICO. 


BY W. W. BARNETT, HOUSTON, 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 
1. SUBJECT. 


Mexico was the subject which was soon to be the 
country for study. In order to interest the pupils 
beforehand, made a list of books and subjects 
treated. This list I placed on the board several days 
before the country was taken up. 

2. SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 
General Deseription—Maury’s Geography. 

b. Relief Map—Frye’s Geography. 

ce. Trip to City of Mexico—Our American Neigh- 
hors. 

d. The Maguey 
Reader. 

e. A Mexican School—Walks Abroad, Smith. 

f. Brief Story of Cortez—Stories of Other Lands, 
Johonnot. 

g. he Mexican War—Eggleston’s History. 

h. Life in Mexico—Magazines, Monthly. 

i. Tropical Tours in Mexico—Mexican Nat. R. R. 

j. Railroad Map—Mexican National. 

k. Railroad Map-—Mexican International. 

1. Views of Mexico—Souvenirs. 

All of the above were not read by any one of the 
pupils, but some of the pupils read all of the above, 
as they were allowed to get the references from the 
table when not otherwise engaged. The pupils were 
much interested in c., d., e., f., and i. in the above 
list. 


= 


Plant—King’s Geographical 


e 3. THE OUTLINE. 
(a) Size. 

The actual—Over 700,000 square miles. 

The comparative—One-fifth as large as United 
States. 

(b) Surface. 

1. Ata moulding table a sand map was made 
by the pupils. Then the class was ques- 
tioned on this map. 

2. A wall map was used and the surface 
studied from it. Pupils made such obser- 
vations as: “The rivers are short. ‘There 
are two river systems.” “Mexico is a high 
plateau.” “It is mountainous in the west- 
ern part. Mountains run north and south, 
but near city trend east and west.” 

(c) Coast Line. 

1. The coast is irregular. 

2. It is low and sandy. 

3. The harbors are poor and few. 

(d) Climate. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


On coast, hot, and fever and smallpox rage 
most of the year. 

In the mountains, cool, even cold. 

On the plateau, pleasant, sometimes cool. 


(e) Regions. 


1. The northern states are the cattle and horse 
region. The plains are covered with every 
variety of cactus. Some species grow to 
height of ten feet. 

2. The central states, around San Luis Potosi, 
form the silver mining region. 

3. The city of Mexico is the centre of the 
Maguey region. 

4. Southeast of the city is the coffee and cocoa 
region. Vera Cruz has fine coffee farms. 

5. ‘To the east of the city is the tobacco region. 

The States. 

1. Number twenty-nine, one district, one terri- 
tory, and twenty-seven states. 

2. Names should be given and the pronuncia-" 


tion learned from the dictionary. 


(g) Chief Cities. i 


. 


The cities given should have some point of 
interest. It is useless to repeat names and 
locations. “A name plus an_ incident 
equals a fact; a name minus an ineident 
equals a sound.” Get something more 
than location. 

City of Mexico has over two hundred thou- 
sand people. Is the seat of the govern- 
ment. Is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. Has a cathedral that took a 
hundred years for construction and cost 
$3,000,000. The National Palace has 
many things of interest, it being the home 
of the president and the place where zon- 
gress meets. The city is 8,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Vera Cruz is on the coast in the pot coun- 
try. It is a walled town, and ita in- 
habitauts have contagious diseases much 
of the time. 

Monterey is the most American city in 
Mexico. It has a population of thiry- 
four thousand people. 

Celaya is 181 miles from the city of Mexico. 
The strawberries, which grow all the year 
round, and the dulees are famous. It was 
originally settled by sixteen married men 
and seventeen Lachelors. 

San Luis Potosi is 300 miles from the city, 
and is ihe centre of the silver mining 
region. 

Other cities may be treated in the same 
manner and should be located on the maps. 


(h) Productions. 


1. 


Tropical fruits, such as bananas, oranges, 
lemons, grow here. <A peculiar fruit is the 
lima, neither véry sweet nor sour, shaped 
like a lemon. Quite a number of fruits 
peculiar to Mexico are found. Apples 
about one and a half inches in diameter 
grow there. Maguey is a plant whose juice 
is fermented and forms pulque, the national 
drink. Sugar cane grows well. Tobacco 
grows near the east coast. Coffee is being 
cultivated extensively. 

The chief mineral production is silver. 
Among the richest silver mines in the 
world are those of Mexico. From one mine 
near Catorce from 1790 for thirty years 
there was a yearly output of over three mil- 
lion dollars. 
The animals of special value to man are the 
cattle, which are of the long-horn kind; 
horses, of a poor, small breed; sheep, which 
are raised abundantly, and also goats; and 
burros, hundreds of which are used to carry 
immense burdens. 


(i) The People. 


9 
we 


The population is 9,650,000. 

There are several classes; the peons, who are 
the burden-bearers or laborers; they are 
the Indians, and are of a dark color. The 
mixed races or half-castes rank next; they 
are of a light yellow hue. Then come the 


(Continued on page 282.) 
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Superintendent Elson -has won his first great vic- 
tory at Grand Rapids, Mich., by getting an appro- 
priation for manual training, which has been per- 
sistently turned down heretofore. 


In another column may be found the advertise- 
ment offering “Bailey’s Cosmosphere” on a royalty 
to any educational lecturer who wishes to make a 
specialty. Mr. Bailey’s health prevents his use of 
it longer. It is the most valuable illustrative 
astronomical apparatus ever made, and some one 
should be able to render the cause of education good 
service while he earns a handsome sum for himself 
by taking up the work that Mr. Bailey lays down. 


The Twentieth Century lecture course of Boston 
is now a permanent institution. The fourth season 
course offers seven lectures by Edward Howard 
Griggs, October 27, November 3, 10, 17, 24, Decem- 
ber 8 and 15, and eight by Professor George H. 
Palmer of Harvard, every Saturday, beginning 
January 5. The lectures will be in Lorimer hall, 
Tremont Temple building, and tickets for both 
courses at $3.00 are on sale at the ticket office at 
Tremont Temple building. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club had a 
highly satisfactory ‘meeting on October 27, with 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown, and Professor Edward 
Cummings of Harvard as speakers upon “ Some 
Perils of the Public Schools.” It was the closing 
meeting under the presidency of Gordon A South- 
worth. The new president is Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, who will come as near as 
any one can toward maintaining the pace set by Mr. 
Southworth. 


The new D. Appleton & Co. publishers will have 
a capital of $3,000,000. It is proposed to purchase 
and carry on the book, printing, and publishing, and 
other business of D. Appleton & Co., the Appleton 
Manufacturing Company, and the A. J. Johnson 
Company. The capital stock is to consist of 30,000 
shares of $100 each. The directors for the first year 
are: William Appleton, Daniel Appleton, Edward D. 
Appleton, Daniel 8. Appleton, Robert Appleton, Wil!- 


lian Nelson Cromwell, James G. Cannon, A. D. 
Juilliard, Edmund C. Converse, Warner Van Nor- 
den, Charles Hathaway, J. Hampden Dougherty, 
and H. F. Ballantyne, all of New York city. 


THE PROVIDENCE WEEK. 


Last week was indeed a gala time for Providence 
educators. Educationally the city is a hundred years 
old, and appropriate centennial exercises were in- 
dulged in. State Superintendent Thomas B. Stock- 
well is officially twenty-five years old, and enthusias- 
tic quarter centennial congratulations were in order. 
The State Association, known as the Rhcde Island 
Institute of Instruction, is fifty-six years old, and it 
had a grand session. There is too much of it all for 
a satisfactory account this week, hence we postpone 
to the next issue any adequate expression of the 
various celebrations. 


IN DHS MOINES. 


[Editorial “Looking About.”’] 

Des Moines is the metropolis of Iowa and the 
home of Conger, which latter fact made it interest- 
ing in late July, while the world wondered whether 
or not the messages from China were genuine. No- 
where else was the interest in, and excitement over, 
the first message from Peking so great as at Des 
Moines, where every man, woman, and child seemed 
to regard Conger as a personal friend. One must 
have an experience like this to appreciate how local 
pride and grief differ from the general feeling. 

The Midland Chautauqua of this city is one of 
the largest and best in the country, and this was its 
banner session, despite the fact that every star day 
was demoralized by record-breaking showers or 
storms. Superb business management and abund- 
ant and judicious advertising enabled the leaders to 
win unprecedented laurels. Not the least of the 
features responsible for this were the combination 
of a shrewd business man of extended acquaintance 
and the editor of the educational paper of the state, 
who is himself quite a business man. Indeed, the 
entire educational equipment and sentiment of the 
city stands by the Midland Chautauqua. Hon. 
Henry Sabin is the greatest educational force in 
Iowa, pfobably, and his loyalty is complete. Super- 
intendent Sheakley is a hearty, brilliant leader, upon 
whom the management can call at any time, and 
Fditor Douglass of the “Midland Schools” is a host 
in himself. 

The chief delight of the days at the Midland 
Chautauqua was the enjoyment of Rev. Dr. Dwight 
Hillis, suecessor of Iyyman Abbot in the church of 
Beecher—Plymouth church, Brooklyn. Here is a 
son of Iowa, a boy from the plow and the man with a 
hoe who has done his own thinking, has magnified 
his educational privileges, and has breathed his per- 
sonality into a vivid literary style, until his books 
are widely read, and the announcement of his name 
for any platform is a guarantee of a large audience. 
Despite the honors that have come to him, he re- 
mains as quiet, as helpful, and as companionable as 
— he shacked corn on the rolling prairies of 

owa. 


MR. DOOLEY ON EDUCATION. 


I’, P. Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”) has had a talk with 
“Hinnissy” about the education of six-year-old 
“Pathrick Aloysius Hinnissy.” Owing to the copy- 
right by Robert Howard Russell, we cannot repro- 
duce the valuable treatise on education, which may 
be found in the Boston Sunday Globe of October 14. 
A few sentences are suggestive:— 

“To my mind, Hinnissy, we’re wastin’ too much 
time thinkin’ iv th’ future iv our young, an’ thryin’ 
to larn thim in school what they oughtn’t to know 
till they’ve growed up. We sind th’ childher to 
school as if ’twas a summer garden where they go to 
be amused instead iv a pinitinchry where they’re 
sint f’r th’ original sin. Whin I was a la-ad I was 
put at me ah-bee-abs th’ first day I set fut in th’ 
school behind th’ hedge, an’ me head was sore inside 
an’ out befure I wint home. 

“Well, afther they have larned in school what 


they ar-re licked f’r larnin’ in th’ back yard—that is 
squashin’ mud with their hands—they’re conducted 
up through a channel iv free an’ beautiful thought 
till they’re r-ready f’r colledge.... If he’s not 
sthrong enough to look f’r high honors as a middle- 
weight pugilist, he goes into th’ thought departmint. 

“Th’ on’y throuble with th’ coorse is that whin 
Parcky comes out loaded with loftiness iv purpose, 
all th’ lofts is full iv men that had to figure it out 
on th’ farm.” 

“T don’t undherstand a wurrud iv what ye’re 
sayin’,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“No more do I,” said Mr. Dooley. “Childher 
shudden’t be sint to school to larn, but to larn how 
to larn. I don’t care what ye larn thim, so long as 
*tis onpleasant to thim. I niver cud make use iv 
what I larned in colledge . .. but *twas th’ bein’ 
there an’ havin’ to get things to heart without askin’ 
th’ meanin’ iv them an’ goin’ to school cold an’ 
comin’ home hungry, that made th’ man iv me ye see 
befure ye.” 

These quotations are a poor substitute for the 
full diseussion of Mr. Dooley, but they are sug- 
gestive. 


THE SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Once more the educational situation in Pennsyl- 
vania is interesting. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer is a 
life-long Democrat, though it is generally suspected 
that he has not done much at it of late years, owing 
to certain national conditions. He ranks as a 
Democrat, nevertheless. He was appointed by 
Governor Pattison, a Democrat, about eight years 
ago. When his first term expired, four years ago, 
a stalwart Republican was governor, and it was gen- 
erally understood that a change was to be made. 
Indeed, Dr. Schaeffer is said to have been given an 
unofficial and roundabout hint a year in advance 
that it would be wise for him to accept a first-class 
position if it came his way. When the time came, 
however, the entire educational strength of the state, 
from the University of Pennsylvania down, asserted 
itself, and Dr. Schaeffer was reappointed despite 
politics. When the new administration came into 
power the friends of Governor Stone spoke early and 
emphatically of his purpose to find a Republican for 
the position. This would seem to be an easy matter, 
since nearly all the educators are Republican, but as 
the time approaches it becomes evident that no 
prominent educator in the state will be an applicant 
or will accept the place if Dr. Schaeffer can have it. 
Furthermore, it is clear that the most unpopular 
thing Governor Stone could do would be to appoint 
another man. It looks, therefore, as though the 
office would be permanently removed from politics, 
and the credit will be due the good sense of the 
chief executive and the grand character and great 
ability of Dr. Schaeffer. 


BROWN-TOMPKINS-VAILE. 


The explanation which E. 0. Vaile in Intelligence 
gives of Dr. George P. Brown’s attacks on Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins is one that calls for an explana- 
tion from Dr. Brown. This Journal will never be 
made to believe that Dr. Brown’s criticisms were 
actuated by Dr. Tompkins’ recommendation that 
the trustees.cut off the $100 advertisement in Dr. 
Brown’s Journal, nor by Dr. Tompkins’ refusal to 
pay a commission to his agency; but if these two 
facts existed, they were certainly abundant reasons 
why Dr. Brown should have avoided the kind of at- 
tack which he made upon Dr. Tompkins. There 
was undoubtedly good ground for the Brown agency’s 
claim of $92 upon Tompkins when he went to the 
State University, even though he was not a member 
of the agency, or Dr. Tompkins would not have paid 
it as he did. If the claim of $202 which is said to 
have been made when he went to Normal was legiti- 
mate, Dr. Tompkins would probably have paid it, 
though we do not think Dr. Brown would have made 
the claim had he not thought it legitimate. It 
seems incredible that a man of Dr. Brown’s stand- 
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ard would have made the attack on Dr. Tompkins if 
ie had known of these three transactions. The one 
-yplanation consistent with his standards is that he 
never knew of these relations of his business house, 
and Dr. Tompkins and his friends will very gener- 
ally so interpret it. At best, it is highly unfortu- 
vate that Dr. Brown should have been so severe 
upon Dr. Tompkins if these conditions were as 
stated by Mr. Vaile. 


THK WEEK IN REVIEW. 


After a week’s delay, the great coal strike in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions was formally de- 
clared off October 25 by the officials of the United 
Mine Workers. The strike had lasted thirty-nine 
days, and it-will be more than a year before the ten 
per cent. inerease of wages which the miners gained 
ly the concessions of their employers makes up for 
this direct wage loss. Yet the miners have no 
<mall reason for satisfaction, for they secured the 
most important things for which they contended, 
and have a promise of consideration of other griev- 
ances. Their organization has gained great pres- 
tige by the success of its enterprise, but it has not 
secured recognition on the part of the operators, as 
the later negotiations are to be between the opera- 
tors and committees of their own men. Tlie cessa- 
tion of the strike applies only to the mines, about 
three-fourths of the whole number, in which the 
strikers’ demands have been conceded. 

* * 

The history of this strike suggests the question 
whether it is not better, for all interests affected, 
that the employers be associated for common action, 
as well as the men. If there had been in existence 
an association of Coal Operators, in a position to 
treat directly with the officials of the United Mine 
Workers, it is possible that the strike might have 
been averted altogether. This is the plan which is 
now suecessfully followed by the bituminous coal 
operators of Illinois, and numerous disputes which 
might have led up to strikes have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. "There would be the further advantage 
that when a strike ended, it would end completely, 
instead of being carried on, in a scattering way, as 
in the present instance, in the mines of obdurate 
operators. 

* * * 

The death of ex-Secretary John Sherman Octo- 
her 22, at the age of seventy-seven, was no surprise, 
for he had-been failing for some months, and his 
physical powers had outlasted his mental faculties. 
Recollection of his infirmities of mind and temper 
in the closing years of his life cannot greatly dimin- 
ish the contemporary estimate of his real greatness; 
still less will it count for anything in the judgment 
of posterity. His career was’ really closed when he 
entered President McKinley’s cabinet as secretary 
of state, and it is not to be wondered at that he 
proved unequal to the unanticipated strain of that 
position. But the country, to which he gave more 
than forty years of service, will not forget his 
achievements during the civil war and the years 
which followed; and the national banking act, and 
the resumption act, which he first pressed through 
congress, and later executed, as secretary of the 
treasury, will be lasting monuments to his memory. 

* * 


The situation in China has been given a new 
aspect by the compact arrived at between England 
and Germany. The declared purpose of this com- 
pact is to maintain the same principles for which 
the United States has all along contended, the 
“open door” for trade, and the territorial integrity 
of what remains of the Chinese empire. To these 
ends, the two governments publicly pledge them- 
selves not to make use of the present complications 
to obtain territorial advantages in China; but they 
vo farther, and declare that if any other Power 
makes use of the complications to secure territorial 


advantages, they reserve the right to come to an 


understanding regarding steps to be taken to pro- 
tect their own interests. In other and un- 
diplomatie words, England and Germany serve pub- 
lie notice upon Russia that she must play fair in 
China or she may count upon their joint opposition. 


There is no mistaking the tone of the warning, and 
no doubt as to the quarter to which it is directed. 
* 

Whatever else may be the meaning of this un- 
expected declaration, it is clearly a strong re- 
enforcement of the position of the United States. 
No one has questioned the sincerity of the Ameri- 
can opposition to the partition of China, or the 
American championship of the principle of the 
“open door.” But, if it were asked whether the 
United States would go to war if these principles 
were violated, the answer would have to be that 
American sentiment would not sustain such action. 
But the manifesto of England and Germany means 
that they will go to war, if necessary, rather than 
permit Russia to profit unfairly by the complica- 
tions in China; and this is precisely one of those an- 
nouncements, which, while belligerent in tenor, dis- 
tinctly make for peace. 

* * 

Detailed reports have just been received of a con- 
ference of missionaries which was held at Shanghai 
at about the middle of September. There were 
present about four hundred missionaries, represent- 
ing twenty mission societies with stations in China. 
They united in appealing to their home governments 
to adjust affairs on a permanent basis. They 
agreed that the outbreaks did not arise from an- 
tipathy to foreigners among the common people, but 
were instigated by the Manchu authorities. They 
entreated that those who are guilty of the murders 
be punished, including the officials of high rank 
who countenanced them, but that there should he 
no needless slaughter of the Chinese or destruction 
of their property. For the rest, all that they asked 
was protection for themselves and for the native 
converts, and the proclamation through the empire 
of whatever terms were enforced, to prevent the de- 
ception of the people. | 

* * * 


The sudden death of Charles Dudley Warner, 
October 20, removes one of the most gracious and 
genial personalities from the by no means long list 
of contemporary American men of letters. Mr. 
Warner wrote a style almost as finished, even if less 
forceful than that of Lowell; and in many ways: he 
resembled Lowell. His humor was of a delicate 
quality; others might make men laugh, he was con- 
tent to make them smile. He was an industrious 
writer, but much of what he wrote was in 
ephemeral newspaper articles, and scarcely more 
enduring contributions to the magazines; but of his 
half-dozen or more published volumes, two or three 
at least will live long in the memories of those who 
enjoy limpid English. He had passed the age of 
seventy, but had kept the temper of youth, and was 
greatly beloved. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The charter revision committee has asked Commis- 
sioner Moriarty his views on needed changes in the edu- 
cational system of Greater New York. Mr. Moriarty’s 
connection with the schools as an official began more 
than a quarter of a century ago. He has served as a 
trustee and commissioner under the old system and as a 
commissioner under the new, and has always borne the 
reputation of a faithful, hard-working, and conscientious 
official, whose duties and desires ran in one direction,— 
the improvement of the schools and the betterment of 
the condition of pupils and teachers. Knowing the bene- 
fits of the trustee system, and having carefully studied 
the failings of the methods under the present charter,.the 
commissioner has recommended that the powers of the 
present inspectors be enlarged. He calls attention to the 
fact that so-called centralization of power in a large 
school system tends to prevent the people keeping in 
touch with the schools. But that, if the former powers 
of trustees were vested in the present boards of inspec- 
tors, a “neighborhood feeling” would be the result. The 
inspectors living near the schools of which they have 
charge could look after the needs of the schools, hear 
suggestions of citizens, and appoint teachers from the 
eligible lists, and thus bring the parents and schools 
closer together, and, at the same time, remove a moun- 
tain of routine work from the shoulders of superintend- 
ents and commissioners. 

Justice Hooker of the supreme court has decided in the 
negative the much-discussed question as to whether the 
Brooklyn borough school board possesses the right to 
transfer a public school teacher, holding a permanent 


position in one school, to a temporary position in another 
school, and also the question as to whether the board has 
the right to remove any teacher in the public schools of 
Brooklyn without cause. wh 

Justice Hooker’s decision was rendered in mandamus 
proceedings brought by Charles S. Hartwell, formerly a 
teacher of English in the boys’ high school. He was 
transferred to a one-year place in the Commercial high 
school. 

In his petition Mr. Hartwell set forth that, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1899, he was summoned before the local commit- 
tee, and was informed for the first time that charges had 
been preferred against him by Dr. John B. Dunbar, 
head teacher of the school. These charges, he alleged, 
were trivial in character, being that he (Hartwell) haa 
been guilty of using harsh words against his accuser, and 
had on occasions refused to obey his orders. Mr. Hart- 
well alleged that he was removed without an opportunity 
of answering the charges; that a man who was ap- 
pointed immediately to succeed him resigned the next 
day, and that a son of an ex-member of the board ob- 
tained the position. 

Justice Hooker granted a writ of peremptory manda- 
mus commanding the school board to reinstate the peti- 
tioner in his position as teacher of English in the boys’ 
high school. 

A decision that may be of far-reaching effect has just 
been handed down by Justice McAdam of the supreme 
court in the suit of Rebecca Brown, through a guardian, 
vs. the city, for $25,000 damages for injuries sustained by 
her leg going through a defective floor in the public 
school at 108 Mott street. The child was attending 
school, and during recess on December 9, 1898, her foot 
went through the flooring of the school yard, and she was 
severely injured. Justice McAdam, in dismissing the 
complaint, says the floor had long been in a bad condi- 
tion, and that she should have known it was so. 

The city is not liable, he further says, for negligence of 
the board of education. He quotes a case (85, New 
York, 117) stating that the board is not liable. His de- 
cision implies that the claim lies against the state, of 
which the board of education is an administrative 
branch, 

The Associate Alumnae Association of the Normal Col- 
lege, which is a working organization with 1,600 mem- 
bers, held its annual fall reunion in the college chapel 
last week. Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett, the president of the 
association, spoke of the work of the coming year. 
President Hunter of the college spoke of the value to the 
college of the outside work of the association. The Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright spoke of Ruskin as a social 
prophet. 

Dr. Jane BE. Robbins, head of the Association settle- 
ment house, at 446 East Seventy-second street, in speak- 
ing of her work, explained that here are no slums in New 
York according to the dictionary definition, “a crowded, 
dirty, and vicious population.” She has found the tene- 
ment houses sufficientely crowded and dirty, but, except- 
ing the wave of vice which has recently passed over the 
crowded part of the city, the people are not vicious, The 
inhabitants of the crowded Hester-street tenements are 
often God-fearing people. 

At the last meeting of the Central board, a letter from 
Howard J. Rogers, director of education at the Paris ex- 
position, was read. He asked that the request of France, 
Russia, Austria, England, and Italy, that the specimens 
of pupils’ work be lent for exhibition purposes, be 
granted. City Superintendent Maxwell advocated the 
plan. Abraham Stern submitted the motion. It was car- 
ried, and the request referred to the committee on school 
system, with instructions to see that it was complied 
with, 

Arrangements were also made to take up a collection 
among the pupils of the public schools for the benefit of 
the school children of Galveston. In his letter to the 
principals of the schools notifying them that a fund is to 
be raised, President Miles M. O’Brien says:— 

An appeal has been received from the Galveston school 
authorities on behalf of their little ones, and, while you, 
the school authorities of New York, have always deemed 
it best to prevent any contributions from being taken up 
in our schools, this appeal, coming, as it does, from chil- 
dren who are in dire necessity, the school board, desiring 
to respond to a call so worthy, voted to permit in this 
particular emergency a collection to be made. 

A committee of five members of the board will have 
charge of the fund, which will be collected as rapidly as 
possible. 

The school ship St. Mary’s is in port, after a five 
months’ cruise in the Atlantic ocean and Mediterranean 
sea. She had been thirty-four days out from Madeira, 
coming home by way of Bermuda. High gales and rough 
seas prevailed during the entire trip, but no accident of 
note occurred. 

Associate Superintendent George S. Davis is to address 
the Male Teachers’ Association at its first monthly sup- 
per at the Hotel Bartholdi on November 17, his subject 
being “Penmanship.” 
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whites or creoles, descendants of the 
Spaniards. 

- Civilization. They do not take to the ad- 
vances in civilization. They plow with a 
stick plow and goad the oxen as in the days 
of Abraham. 

4. Government. The government is repub- 
lican. The present chief executive, Diaz, 
succeeds himself as president. 

5. History. The Aztecs were the first who 
showed an advance in civilization. They 
were conquered by Cortez. For many years 
Mexico was subject to Spain. The yoke 
was thrown off. A republic was formed. 
France conquered Mexico and put Maxi- 
milian on the Mexican throne. He was 
shot. Mexico became a republic. Diaz 
has been president for many years. 

6. Miscellaneous. Under this heading many 
things may be mentioned. 

?. Letter. Now have pupils write a letter 
from some Mexican city and describe a 
journey. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


The board of education of New York city has been 
carrying on a work which, although new and at pres- 
ent restricted, embodies what may be in time a vital 
principle of the nation’s school system. It is being 
so quietly carried on that it has escaped the atten- 
tion which its importance, as well as its originality, 
merits. This work is the formation of clubs for 
working girls and boys in the schoolhouses in the 
evening. Any one who has spent much time in the 
crowded districts of the city must often have 
wondered at the useless way in which day after day 
the great, handsome school buildings stood vacant 
after their primary purpose had been filled. All 
around one could see crowds of men and women, 
young and old, filling the streets with their aimless 
strolling or still more aimless immovability, while in 
the heart of it all the huge, empty buildings seemed 
the only lonely objects in the neighborhood. At last 
there is a promised change, which in some places 
has already taken shape. In seven schools darkness 
brings not loneliness, but a change of activity. The 
great courtyards are filled as in the daytime, but 
with older boys and girls who have left the class- 
rooms for the shop. Clubs are meeting, games are 
being played; best of all, perhaps, there come sounds 
of energy from the gymnasium. The schoolhouses 
are no longer merely places for instruction in the 
three Rs and their family. They are social centres 
for the neighborhood—they truly belong to the 
people. 

It is pioneer work. The work is, of course, more 
or less experimental—that is, as to methods, for the 
necessity is only too apparent. The need of the 
crowded portions of the city is for rational pleasure, 
physical and intellectual, and for education of a 
more subtle kind than that usually included in the 
term. All New York girls and boys learn to read, 
write, and even to climb no little distance up Par- 
nassus, but many of them are ignorant of that social 
education which makes all work together for the 
good of the many, which causes self-sacrifice for the 
benefit of the community. ‘ 

The methods to secure this end are various, but 
the club is the chief means taken to teach the social 
idea how to shoot. There is much to be learned in a 
club; the other members will stand no nonsense on 
the part of one refractory girl or boy, and the ob- 
stinate learn, perforce, to give in and to “pull to 
gether.” So clubs are formed among both girls and 
boys. Four schools are open for the latter and three 
for the former. This is a fair proportion, for the 
Fast Side hoy is necessarily a greater problem than 
the East Side girl. The innate superiority of the 
weaker sex shines with exceptional brightness across 
the Bowery. 

These clubs are in most cases literary in aim. 
They will have a programme suggested, or at least 
supervised, by an older person. Some book will be 
read and discussed, or some question debated. The 
latter form of entertainment is more common among 
hoys’ clubs than among those of the girls. Some of 
the topics which they wish to debate are extremely 


profound, and include the silver question, the policy 
in the Philippines, as well as such abstract subjects 
as the comparative importance of the printing préss 
and the steam engine and the chief cause of crime. 

Important as is the refining influence of litera- 
ture, no less valuable is the training received in the 
gymnasium, In fact, one is tempted to say, in look- 
ing at the eager faces and stooping shoulders, that 
the body needs more attention than the mind. The 
clubs, both girls’ and boys’, have two weekly meet- 
ings in the gymnasium to one for literary exercises. 
The girls have two half héurs and the boys longer. 
Every girl has a suit and practices on the horizontal 
har, the rings, ete., besides going through the regular 
culisthenie exercises. 

The third part of the social work consists of quiet 
games and the circulation of a limited number of 
books. Tables are placed in the large playground, 
und here the boys or girls, as the case may be, group 
tlemselves around a game of checkers, crokinole, or 
the like. Among the boys it is possible to form 
checker clubs and develop good players, but the girls 
have less skill. The attendance in these rooms may 
ve from two hundred and fifty to five hundred a 
night. 

‘The class reached by the new work is made up 
chiefly of the better sort of working girls; that is, 
those with a fair education and without vicious ten- 
dencies. To introduce the less self-respecting tle- 
nent is, of course, impossible if the first class is to 
be retained, but there is an attempt to induce the 
girls to bring into the clubs those who, without being 
actually depraved, are known to come under the de- 
scription of “slightly tough.” If these girls are 
brought in a few at a time, the good influence of the 
maiority will prove helpful to them, under the 
watchful care of the superinsendent of the work. 
As yet the adults—that is, the parents—have not 
been reached. In one of the schools a men’s club is 
about to be formed, and the desire is always to reach 
the girls and boys over sixteen rather than the chil- 
dren, who will flock in and fill any number of school- 
houses as soon as the door is opened to them.—New 
York Tribune. - 


CHICAGO IN FIFTY YEARS. 


BY WALTERK WELLMAN, 


The census returns so far compiled reveal no other 
such wonderful story as the story of Chicago. The 
rise of that city among the cities of the world reads 
like a romance. The history of cities in all times 
and among all peoples shows nothing like it. 

It was just half a century ago that Chicago ap- 
peared in a list of American cities. Then it was the 
twentieth city, standing below such towns as Lowell, 
Mass., Newark, N. J., Providence, R. I., Charleston, 
and Buffalo. But it did not long stay in that humble 
class. It grew so fast that the census takers and all 
observers were given a decennial shock when the 
Chicago figures became known. The story of 
Chicago’s relative advance upon the ladder of Ameri- 
can cities may be seen at a glance in the following 
statement :— 

In 1850 it was the twentieth city. 

In 1860 it was the ninth city. 

In 1870 is was the fifth city. 


In 1880 it was the fourth city. 

In 1890 it was the second city. 

In 1900 it was the second city. 

Wonderful as is this showing, it is not one-half so 
wonderful as the figures which show Chicago’s per- 
centage of increase in the half-century since it first 
appeared in the federal census returns. Fifty years 
ago the population of Chicago was 29,963. Now it 
is 1,698,573. The rate of increase during the half- 
century has been 5,569 per cent. iy 

No other great city in America, and no other in 
the world, can show a like increase in the last fifty 
years of the nineteenth century. 

If New York had grown during the half-century 
as Chicago has grown, the population of New York 
would now be 29,226,350. ’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the four cities which 
show the greatest percentage of gain in the fifty 
years are all situated upon the great lakes—Chicago, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Detroit.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


ODE TO THE DITCH. 


Those who are admirers of the analytic and Philo- 
sophie poetry of Browning will keenly relish the clever 
parody from the pen of William Hawley Smith of Peoria, 
Ill., author of “The Evolution of Dodd,” as herewith ap- 
pended: — 

So down the river runs, not up, they say! 

Down? Down? What’s down? And why not up? 
Aye, up? 

Up, up, I say; and ever up and up! 

Up’s grander! Run it up! Chicago does! 

Roots, ground, blasts rock, scrapes muck, and mud, and 
slime. 

Tips up her sewers, voids herself up stream 

(Though not up stream, but down an up made down, 

And up made down is ever up, I say. 

So down or up, or up or down, all’s one; 

Yet up has mastery, for up is up). 

So up it runs. Upto St. Louis. Ah! 

And yet.St. Louis kicks! Why should she kick? 

For what mounts up is ever aiming higher. 

And who should kick at higher? Kick lower, not 
higher! 

Chicago sewers aim high—high as St. Louis. 

They get there, too; arrive, reek, and pass by. 


* What’s reek? By other name ’twould smell as rank! 


Smell up! Chicago sewers smell up, run up! 

They mount, they climb, aspire; they smell to heaven! 
And yet St. Louis howls! Howls at what climbs! 

For shame! She’s jealous! Greatness does not so! 
Greatness is great, and great is ever large. 

Large makes for great, and great for larger makes. 

So let St. Louis swell, extend, spread out, 

Till she can take all that Chicago gives, 

And reach a greatness worthy of her name. 


Here is a tribute to Susan B. Anthony that ought 
to be preserved: “Susan B. Anthony is eighty years 
old, but she’s equal to a score of ordinary women yet. 
When the ladies of Rochester had given up raising 
the $50.000 fund required by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester as a condition for making the 
institution co-educational, and when eighteen young 
ladies who yearned to enter the university came in 
despair to Miss Anthony, she went forth afoot and 
alone, and in one-half day rounded up the $8,000 
necessary to complete the fund. Rochester opens 
its doors this fall to women.” 


The Educational 
System of 
Round-Hand | 
Rational Slant Writing 


Vertical Penmanship. 
1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

3. naturav slant to the right. 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, 
combining, and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while 
it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 


It embodies the following features : 


Six ready October st. If you are 


not satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing, 


iS NOT 
ae oe Departure 4. Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of Seven books in a series. 
Writing.” 
-_y? let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODs. By Sir Joshua 
Fitch, M. A., LL.D. New York: T ‘i 
Priee, $1.25, he Macniillan Com 
The lectures and addresses contained i 

ove those that have been given at various 
| niversity of Cambridge, College Association of Pennsyl- 
\ania, and other bodies interested in education. These 
jectures discuss the principles connected with the sub- 
jects of ordinary school instruction, and methods of 
teaching and discipline generally. They relate to topics 
ihat have come under the personal experience and ob- 
vervation of the author, and deal with those aspects of 
educational work that more often demand the considera- 
ion of sehool authorities in determining the aim of pub- 
lic education and the methods of reaching the goal indi- 
cated by efforts in behalf of such education. 


THE ART OF BREATHING AS THE BASIS OF TONE- 
PRODUCTION. By Leo Kofler. New York: Edgar S. 
Werner Publishing & Supply Company. Price, $2.00. 
When a method of singing published first in America 

is translated into German and published in Germany, 
the book must be of exceptional merit. Mr. Kofler’s 
hook has achieved this distinction, and has also reached 
iis fifth American edition. It is a book pre-eminently 
for singers; thorough, yet concise. It abounds in exer- 
cises given in detail, with explicit directions, telling 
what to do and what not to do; positions illustrated by 
cuts; numerous music illustrations, and complete vowel 
and consonantal tables arranged for practice, with mi- 
nute and clear explanations of the right formation of 
every letter of the alphabet. The author has studied all 
the methods of voice culture, has sifted the immense 
amount of material with scholarly effort, and presents to 
his readers a practical vocal method that he has made 
his own, with a clearness that shows unusual pedagogi- 
cal and artistic talents. A singer or teacher of singing 
unacquainted with this book is just that much lacking in 
personal or professional equipment. 

A BRIEF COURSE IN GENERAL PHYSICS. By 
George A. Hoadley, A. M., C. E. Cloth, 12mo, 463 
pages. Illustrated. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Price, $1.20. 

Of the many text-books which have been published re- 
cently, none have impressed us more favorably than this 
new volume. In preparing the book the author has had 
in mind three very important ideas: To provide a text- 
book which can be completed with a reasonable amount 
of work within an academic year; to present the different 
processes of the subject in as logical a manner as pos- 
sible; and to introduce such experiments as can be made 
with comparatively simple forms of apparatus. It is a 
pleasure to know that in the study of the subject the 
treatment is based on the principle that there should be 
a co-crdination of (1) a reliable text; (2) class demon- 
strations of stated laws; (3) practical questions and 
problems in the application of laws; and (4) per- 
sonal experimentation in the laboratory. Throughout 
the book definitions and physical laws are given in clear 
and eoncise form. An unusually large number of illus- 
trative experiments are included in connection with the 
various subjects treated. These experiments, with those 
given in the appendix, meet fully and thoroughly the 
published requirements for entrance to all colleges 
throughout the country. 

A MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Huber Gray 
Buehler. New York: Newson & Co. 300 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Experts in pedagogy have long advocated the method 
which is employed in this book. As the child learns 
early how to express himself by use of a sentence, the 
author initiates the pupil into the study of grammatical 
forms by a discussion of the sentence. In natural se- 
quence follow rules regarding the parts of speech. All 
the examples are taken from the best literature, and lest 
the pupil should get a wrong conception of the language, 
no sentences for correction have been inserted. Such a 
study as this would eventually lead to better conversa- 
tional powers, as grammar and language are treated 
side by side. It contains a comprehensive historical 
sketch of the beginnings of English speech, and cites 
various forms for which we are indebted to foreign in- 
fluences. 

This grammar is analytical in method and will be a 
welcome acquisition to the schools. 


THE HUMAN FRAME AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
By Dr. Rebmann and Dr. Seiler. 

JUDGMENT IN LITERATURE. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents 
each. 

The first of these books is a logical and concise 
treatise on the structure and activities of the human 
body. The bones and muscles are dealt with first and 
fully illustrated by able cuts. Of special interest is the 
chapter on the nervous system, including explanations 
of the brain, spinal cord, nerves and nerve-endings. A 
second section treats of the laws of hygiene, which are 
necessary to man’s welfare. All circumstances directly 
affecting the life of man, as air, soil, properties of food, 
are discussed in a straightforward manner, and this can- 
not but be useful in the proper care of the body. 

Mr. Worsfold presents man’s attitude to the world of 
aesthetics, as it has been and is now. In tracing the 
history of literary criticism, the author reverts to the 
methods employed by old-time philosophers, Plato 
Aristotle, ete., who regarded literature and the arts as 
vehicles for the conveyance of moral truths, excellences 
in art and character being indissolubly connected. 
Modern criticism applies psychology to the study of lit- 
erature, claiming that the highest perfection is measured 
by a sueeessful appeal to the imagination. The conclu- 
‘ion drawn by the author is that literature should be 
judged according to three clraracteristics,—matter or 
quality of thought, manner or quality of presentation, 
and the tendency to give pleasure or appeal to the 
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imagination. Appropriate examples used freely make 
the book complete and easily understood. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC—PRIMARY BOUOK.~ By John 
M. Colaw, A. M., and J. K. Ellwood, A. M. Richmond, 
Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 271 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This is prepared especially for primary work, and is 
based on the self-evident truth that the chi'd’s mind 
Ceals first with :he coz cre‘e, and, by a ve y g’adua vel- 
opment, arrives at a conception of the abstract. Recoz- 
nizing the wonderful powers of observation possessed by 
the child long before entering school, this book strives to 
make proper use of such powers. Objects perfectly 
familiar to the child are first introduced, and these are 
arranged in every imaginable shape, thus inculcating the 
habit of grouping and comparing. The pupil learns to 
look for the whole as well as for the parts of the whole. 
The authors suggest that the teacher should make use of 
foot rules, quart measures, and the like until a picture 
of these is stamped cn the mind, and then introduce 
number work based on the images formed. To insure 
accuracy and knowledge of the units of measure, this 
book advocates the advisability of allowing the child to 
take measurements himself. 

Unlike most arithmetics, this contains some full-page 
illustrations. The book is adaptive, building on what 
the child already has; progressive, causing the child to 
master the idea of number unwittingly, as it were; and 
attractive, avoiding all rigorous methods, so distasteful 
to the child. : 

MAKING A LIFE. By Rev.. Cortland Myers, D. D. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 326 pp. 
Price, $1.25. , 

Dr. Myers, in this work, shows the difference between 
making a living and making a life—the one essential to 
keep soul and body together, the second equally essential 
in preparing man to cope with his environment. Ina 
vigorous way he formulates what is apparent in every- 
day existence: Life’s ideal, which, wedded to deathless 
energy, means ultimate success. Life’s purpose, which 
makés life worth living. Life’s progress, meaning the 
development of sublime possibilities. These and other 
phases are presented. Without any attempt to preach, 
by incident and story, the author exemplifies the saying 
of Huxley: “No human being and no society composed 
of human beings ever did,.or ever will, come to much 
unless their conduct is guided and governed by the love 
of some ethical ideal.” } 

The beok is a guide for the noblest purposive life, 
equally apt for the young, with life’s experience yet un- 
tried, and for those who attempt to make of themselves 
the best social beings. The presentation is animated, 
picturesque, and an able help in raising the standard of 
life. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford A. Brooke, M. 
A., and George R. Carpenter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 358 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The subject matter of this volume has appeared before, 
under the title “Primer of English Literature.” Some 
years later it was revised and called “English Litera- 
ture.” The author now presents it with valuable addi- 
tions, including the works of Tennyson and Browning. 
Beginning with the early English poets, and dealing at 
some length with their works, the author leads up to the 
Chaucerian period, marked, as it was, by reiigious 
stories and by the influence of the friars. The éhroni- 
clers, Wyclif and Chaucer, are specially characterized. 
Gradually, through early prose, the foundation of Eliza- 
bethan literature, and a treatment of contemporaneous 
Scottish poetry, the reader soon realizes the dawn of the 
Elizabethan period, with its variety of production, trans- 
lation, theology, tales of travel and love, Masques, plays, 
and literary criticism. Following the different periods 
through the Restoration, Mr. Brooke deals concisely, yet 
thoroughly, with Engiish literature. Besides giving a 
splendid idea of change in form of productions, the 
author traces the changes in the language as it is affected 
by French, Italian, or other influences. r 

“Mr. Carpenter has added two chapters on American 
literature, pointing out its beginnings and growth, and 


giving consideration to the development of the novel. A 
chronological table and full index adds to the work. 
The volume is a comprehens:ve estimate of literature by 
lovers of the subject, and is expressed in graceful diction. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS—A SYNTHETIC AND 
PHONETIC METHOD. By A. J. Demarest and Wil- 
liam M. Van Sickle. New York: American Book Gom- 
pany. 144 pp. Price, 35 cents. ‘ 
Here is a new system of reading based on the princi- 

ples of the new education, with entirely new methods of 
instruction. The aims are several—first, to give the 
child a thorough knowledge of the elementary sounds 
and the relations of letters. Grouping the letters is the 
natural outcome, and these units of thought gradually 
resolve themselves into sentences. Nothing is foreed 
upon the child, but easily, and with increasingly clear 
perception, aided by the many illustrations, he arrives at 
intelligent thinking. Bach lesson is four-fold, contain- 
ing drill upon certain consonants, upon certain stock 
words, upon blend words which inculcate powers of as- 
sociation and enlarge the vocabulary, and upon intelli- 
gent thinking, resulting in intelligent reading. Frequent 
reviews allow no matter to be forgotten, and the varie'y 
of the subjects sustains the interest. The text is devoted 
to child’s games, occupations, experiences, and to nature 
study. Such poems are intrcduced as shall stimu'a‘te 
love for good, wholesome literature. Original in ar- 
rangement, simple in method, prefectly adapted to the 
child mind, this Reader must bring about profoundly 
better thinking and reading in our schools. 


An interest quite out of propdrtion to its small size 
attaches to a booklet entitled “Art History in the High 
School,” which comes from the press of C. W. Bardeen 
of Syracuse, N. Y. It is a translation by Sarah Wool 
Moore of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes by 
George Perrot. He tells how the study of art history has 
been making its way to an important place in the cur- 
riculum of French higher schools. He las an inspiring 
way of showing how much such a study contributes to 
the education and culture of young people. It is a book 
that will interest all who are concerned w'th the progress 
of art study in the schools of this country. [108 pp. 
Price, 59 cents.] 


Selections from Richard Hakluyt’s collection of ‘“Voy- 
agers’ Tales” is the greatest novelty in the recent issues 
of Cassell’s National Library. Voyages to the West In- 
dies, to Alexandria, and to Barbary made by English ad- 
venturers in the latter half of the sixteenth century are 
the subjects of the tales, and as they tell of actual oc- 
currences in the words of the men who participated, they 
are particularly vivid and entertaining. Of a more calm 
and sober cast are the essays by Abraham Cowley, which 
form another volume of the series. They contain several 
translations from the Latin poets. That ever-excellent 
book of Roger Ascham’s on “The Schoolmaster” is 
another noteworthy production in this cheap and con- 
venient form. [New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 10 


cents.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Songs of Ali the Colleges.” Compiled by D. B. Chamberlain and 
K. RB, Harrington. Price, $1.60. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

“Mowry’s Elementary Geography.” New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. - 

“Sit Roger De Coverley yp Edited by Laura J. Wylie. New 
York: Globe School Book C: mpany. 

“The Principles of Mechanics.”—(Part I.) By Frederick 8 ate. 
Price, $1.00.——4 School Chemistry.” By John Waddell. Price, 
90 vents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Physical Culture,’—(Primary Book) By B. F.Jobnseon. Price, 
2% cents. Richmond, Va.: B. ¥. Johnson Publishing Company. 


“The Elements of Arithmetic.” By Ella M. Pierce. 4 erwad 36 
cents.— ‘Pope’s Essay on Man ard Essay on Criticism,” Edite 7 
J. B. Seabury. Price. 30 cents ——An English Grammar. By J. M. 


Milne. Price, 75 cents. New York: Silver, rdett, & Co. 
“The Cobbler of Nimes.”” By M. I. Taylor. Price, $1.25. Chicago: 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 
“Bimbi.”’ By Louise De La Ramée. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn 


Co. 
aah Little American Gir) in India.” By_H. A. Cheever. Price, 
$159.——"The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield’ By M. P. 
Smith. Price, $1.25——‘Doris and Her Dog Rodney. By L. F. 
Weaselhoeft. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown, & ¢ °, 

“Russia and the Russians.” By Edmund Noble. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. : 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 2: The Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Easthampton. 
November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 

McKeen, secretary. 

November 29-30: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg. 

November 29-30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Newton. 

November 30-December 1: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30-December 1: Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 

November 29-December 1: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Beloit. 

December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 

December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 


NEW. ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. About 500 teachers at- 
tended the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, October 19-20. The follow- 
ing programme was carried out to the 
entire satisfaction of all that were in at- 
tendance: Friday forenoon— Devotional 
exercises, conducted by Rev. John Vanne- 
var, Concord; address of welcome, Hon. 
Charles R. Corning of the Concord Com- 
mercial Club. Resolved, that the Educa- 
tional Council recommend the State 
Teachers’ Association to use its influence 
for the passage of a statute creating a 


- State inspector of truancy, with appro- 


priate powers for a better enforcement of 
the truancy laws, Hon. Channing Folsom, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; discussed by C. W. Bickford, super- 
intendent of schools, Manchester, and J. 
H. Blaisdell, superintendent of schools, 
Laconia. Friday afternoon—Report of 
treasurer; appointment of committees; 
“The Status of Nature Study in New 
Hampshire,” Professor C. M. Weed, State 
College; “Nature Study in the Primary 
Grades,’ Miss Margaret McCloskey, nor- 
mal school, Newark, N. J.; “Nature Study 
in the Grammar Grades,” Professor A. C. 
Boyden, Bridgewater normal school; ad- 
dress, “The Relation of Private Schools 


to the Public School System,” Principal 
Horace G. McKean, Colby Academy; dis- 
cussed by Principal Lorin Webster, Hol- 
derness school. Friday evening—Ad- 
dress, “‘Three Stages in the Evolution of 
the Public School,” President George H. 
Harris, Amherst College. Saturday fore- 
noon—‘“Should the state require second- 
ary instruction to be furnished by every 
town by the payment of the cost of tui- 
tion in high schools ar academies of other 
towns when there is no such local 
school?”; statement by J. C. Simpson for 
the council; address by Frank W. Hill, 
secretary Massachusetts state board of 
education; ‘Manual Training,” Gustaf 
Larsson, principal Sloyd training school, 
Boston. At the business meeting these 
officers were elected for the year 1900- 
1901: President, F. L. V. Spaulding, Man- 
chester; vice-president, H. C. Morrison, 
Portsmouth; secretary, Mary L. Mudgett, 
Plymouth; treasurer, Channing Folsom, 
Dover; executive committee, E. E. Hulse, 
Tilton, F. B. Pelton. A Round Table 
conference for high school teachers was 
held in connection with the meeting of 
the association on Friday. The subjects 
for discussion were: “Is the high school 
doing all it can to reach and hold boys?”; 
“What is the place of the lyceum in the 
high school?”; “The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Athletics and “Theatri- 
cal’ Entertainments in Connection with 
the High School”; “The High School as 
a Centre of Culture for the Community”; 
“How can the co-operation of parents 
best be secured?” 

EXETER. Through contributions of 
many friends, a bronze bust of the late 
Sherman Hoar has been presented to 
Phillips Exeter Academy. It is the fin-. 
est bronze in the possession of the acad- 
emy, and will be assigned a prominent 
place in the chapel. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Evening School Teach- 
ers’ Club met at the American house upon 
Saturday afternoon, October 20, President 
Fernald presiding. Each member present 
reported upon the way in which his 
school had opened; stated any new plans 
he had adopted; and explained any 
changes which he had in contemplation. 
These reports were followed by a general 
discussicn of the ideas suggested by 
them. Edmond Billings, superintendent 
Wells Memorial Institute, H. H. Folsom, 
principal Lyman evening school, East 
Boston, Walter Mooers, principal Eliot 
evening school, Boston, W. L. Harrington, 
Charlestown evening high school, R. W. 
Nutter, principal Malden evening school, 
Fred C. Baldwin, principal Forster even- 
ing school, Somerville, R. S. Atkins, 
principal Brookline evening school, C. D. 
Miller, principal Jackson evening school, 
Newton, A. W. Green, principal Willard 
evening school, Quincy, and _ several 
others were elected to membership. Al- 
though the club has been in existence for 
only a-short time, the limit of member- 
ship is nearly reached. There was a gen- 
eral agreement that this year showed an 
increased attendance of evening school 
pupils, especially noticeable in the 
schools of higher grade——The in- 
augural ceremonies attending the instal- 
lation of Henry S. Pritchett as president 
of the Institute of Technology took place 
in Symphony hall October 24. Among 
those present were special guests from 
Washington, the Hon. F. A. Vanderlip, 
assistant secretary of the treasury; Dr. 
Cc. D. Walcott, director of the United 
States geological survey; Professor 
Simon Newcomb, O. Tittman, acting head 
of the coast and geodetic survey, and the 
Hon. W. T. Harris, commissioner of edu- 
cation. Representing the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts upon the platform were 
Governor W. Murray Crane, the Hon. O. 
W. Holmes, chief justice of the supreme 
court, the Hon. G. E. Smith, president of 
the senate, the Hon. J. J. Myers, speaker 
of the house, the Hon. H. D. Yerxa of the 
governor’s council, the Hon. H. C. Wad- 
lin, commissioner of labor statistics, the 
Hon. C. B. Tillinghast, W. T. Aldrich and 
Frank A. Hill of the state board of edu- 
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Exercise is as bad as too little for the 
growing girl. It is very easy for her to 
overdo, and this is especially dangerous 
at that critical period of a young girl’s 
life when she crosses the line of woman- 
hood. It is not an 
uncommon thing to 
lay the foundation 
for years of after 
misery by neglect of 
necessary precau- 
tions at the first 
“change of life.” 
The use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription not only 
establishes regular- 
ity, but it gives 
health to the entire 
womanly organism. 
It is the best medi- 
cine for diseases 
culiar to women 
cause it cures the 
causes of disease 
completely and per- 
manently, 

“ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” contains no 
alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine nor 
any other narcotic. 
It cannot es 
with the most deli- 
cate constitution. 


“For a number of 
months I suffered with 
female trouble,” writes Miss Agnes McGowne, 
of 1212 Bank Street, Washingtou, D.C. I tried 
various remedies, but none seemed to do me any 
permanent good. The doctors said it was the 
worst case of internal trouble they ever had. I 
decided to write to you for help, I receiveda 
very encouraging reply and commenced treat- 
ment at once. had not used your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ a week before I began to feel 
better, and, as I continued, my health gradually 
improved, and is improving every day.” . 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2I one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing ow/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eation, and the Hon. H. H. Sprague. 
Nearly a score of university and college 
presidents were seated at the right of the 
speakers. The commercial and industrial 
interests of Massachusetts were also pres- 
ent in force upon the platform. Presi- 
dent Pritchett was given a reception yes- 
terday afternoon in the general library of 
the Rogers building. It was held imme- 
diately after the inauguration exercises in 
Symphony hall, and was very largely at- 
tended. Those who received were: 
President and Mrs. Pritchett, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Rogers, Mrs. Francis A. Walker, 
Mrs. James M. Crafts, Colonel T. L. 
Livermore and Alexander S. Wheeler of 
the corporation. The ladies who poured 
tea were: Miss C. T. Endicott, Miss 
Wheeler, Miss Walker, Mrs. J. O. Sum- 
ner, Mrs. H. G. Pearson, and Miss Gallup. 
The closing event of inauguration day 
was the parade of the students of the in- 
stitute. It was ordered to start at 8 
o’4lock from the Tech gymnasium, but 
long before that hour fhe students assem- 
bled to secure their torches and practice 
their different yells. The chief marshal 
was E. F. Lawrence, 01. The seniors and 
sophomores formed on Exeter street, and 
the juniors and freshmen on Blagden 
street. The former, with a band, com- 
prised the first division, and was under 
Robert White, Jr. Another band headed 
the second division, in charge of Charles 
A. Sawyer, Jr., ’02. 

SANDWICH. Mrs. S. I. Morse is teach- 
ing the music in the high school.——Miss 
Carrie Holway of Spring hill will super- 
vise the drawing in the Sandwich 
schools. She has had a few years’ suc- 
eessful experience as a teacher, and has 
recently graduated from the Boston nor- 
mal art school. At the next meeting the 
Bourne committee will consider hiring 
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of the Bodily Functions. 


her for the Bourne schools, The only 
question is the cost, which, owing to the 
circumstances, will be extremely small. 
Let all those interested express their 
views to members of the committee 
Of the twelve new teachers for the schools 
of Sandwich, Bourne, and Mashpee, nine 
are from normal schools, eight being 
graduates. Five of the nine are from 
Bridgewater, and one each from Hyannis, 
Castine, Salem, and the Boston normal 
art. Two of the twelve are from colleges, 
Boston University and Smith College, 
and one from a training schpol, Middle- 
boro. Of the twelve teachers, seven have 
had experience as independent teachers, 
and four of the others have taught as 
pupil teachers. The one without experi- 
ence is a college graduate who has studied 
at the Hyannis summer normal school, 
and done considerable private work. 
Judging of these new teachers from their 
personal appearance, education, training, 
experience, recommendations, every one 
will prove a genuine success.——The 
South Sandwich school, assisted by the 
School Aid Club of Sandwich, lately gave 
an entertainment by a sale of ice cream 
and cake in the schoolhouse. One pleas- 
ing feature of the programme was a 
drama, entitled “A Picked-up Dinner,” 
given by members of the Sandwich Unity 
Chib. The proceeds were used _ to 
purchase pictures for the South Sandwich 
school. 

LYNN. Bernard Wright Owen, princi- 
pal of the Tracey grammar school, died 
suddenly of appendicitis October 22 at his 
home in this. city. Although only 
twenty-eight years old, he had aftained 
considerable prominence in A 
He was born in Portsmouth, N. H., and 
educated at North Hampton Academy and 
Bates College. He taught school at Hope, 
R. I., was graduated from Brown in 1883, 
went to the high school in Caribou, Me., 
in 1899, and was called to the Tracey 
school last year. He was a member of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club and treasurer of 
the Lynn Educational Society 

PLYMOUTH. A teachers’ institute 
was held in the high school building Oc- 
tober 17, under the direction of the state 
board of education. The opening exer- 
cises began at 9 a. m., and were followed 
by the reading of papers on the following 
subjects: “Nature Study,” Miss Sarah E. 
Brassill of Cambridge; “Physiology and 
Hygiene,” Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, New 
York; “Geometry,” John T. Prince, agent 
of the gate board; “Language,” Nelson 
G. Howard, superintendent of schools, 
Hingham; “Drawing,” Henry T. Bailey, 
agent of the board; “Latin,” James W. 
McDonald, agent of the board; ‘‘Educa- 
tional Desk Work,” Miss Mary I. Lovejoy 
of Malden; “English,” Miss Emily C. 
Fisher of the Bridgewater normal school. 
There was an intermission at noon, and 
at the afternoon session Henry T. Bailey 
gave a talk on “Drawing.” His remarks 
were followed by ‘“‘History’’ (grammar 
section), by Mr. Prince; ‘‘History” (high 
school section), by George H. Martin; 
“The Human Body,’ Mrs. Hallock; 
“Geography,” Mr. Howard; ‘Algebra,’ 
Mr. MacDonald. There was a large at- 
tendance of teachers from all over this 
district. 

HINGHAM. A teachers’ institute was 
held here October 19, under the auspices 
of the state board of education. John T. 
Prince, agent of the state board, pre- 
sided. The following papers were read: 
“The Human Body” (primary section), 
Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, New York; “Read- 
ing’ (grammar section), Agent James W. 
MacDonald; “Geometry” (high school 
section), Agent John T. Prince; “Story 
Telling’ (primary section), Mrs. Eliza- 
beth T. Rutan, boston; “Drawing” 
(grammar section), Walter Sargent Lit- 
tleton; “Course of Study” (high school 
section), Superintendent Ernest OD. 
Daniels, Franklin; » “Arithmetic” (pri- 
mary section), Agent John T. Prince; 
“Physiology and Hygiene” (grammar 
section), Mrs. Ella B. Halloca; “Civil 
Government” (high school section), 
James W. MacDonald; “Drawing” (pri- 
mary section), Walter Sargent; “Growth” 
(grammar and high school sections), Pro- 
fessor John M. Tyler of Amherst College; 
“Reading and Language” (primary sec- 
tion), Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, Malden; 
“Reading” (grammar section), Professor 
R. W. Cone, Boston; “Latin” (high 
school section), Ernest D. Daniels, 
Franklin; “The Teacher’s Problem,” Pro- 
fessor Tyler. 


PEABODY. There were nearly 1,000 
school teachers in attendance on the an- 
nual meeting of the Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association October 19. In the morn- 
ing an address of welcome was made by 
A. E. Wells, chairman of the Peabody 
school committee. A paper was pre- 
sented by President George Harris of 
Amherst College on “Three Stages in the 
Evolution of the Public Schools.” This 
was followed by an address by President 
Faunce of Brown University on “The 
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Training of the Will.” In the afternoon 
three sessions were held, one for primary 
teachers, in the Peabody Institute, pre- 
sided over by John B. Gifford; one for 
grammar teachers, in the town hall, pre- 
sided over by Francis Haseltine; and a 
nigh school section, in the lower town 
hall, presided over by W. EB. Andrews. 
Walter H. Small presented a paper on 
Development of Historic Interest” before 
the primary section, which was followed 
by “Teaching Sight Words,” by Bertha 
M. Hawkeworth of Marblehead; “Phono- 
vrams and Phonetic Drill,” by Mabel P. 
Martin of Beverly; and “Music in the 
Public Schools,” by Frederick H. Ripley 
of the Longfellow school, Boston. In the 
crammar section there was a symposium 
of individuality, participated in by 
rank V, Thompson of Lawrence, S. B. 
Paul of Haverhill, Lizzie H. Coffin of 
Marblehead, X. D, Tingiey of Gloucester, 
red P, Batchelder of Lynn, followed by 
aun address on “The Piety of the Senses,” 
vy Mr. Martin of the state board of edu- 
cation. In the high school section Dr. 
Lyman C, Newell gave advice about the 
most profitable high school chemistry, 
and there were addresses on the reia- 
tions between the high school and other 
educational institutions by Charles S§. 
Davis of Salem, as to its relation to the 
grammar schools; John G. Thompson of 
Fitchburg on its relation to the normal 
schools; W. W. Woodman of Feabody on 
its relation to the college. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. This city paid the annual 
fee (men, $1, women, fifty cents) and 
travel one way for every teacher of her 
public schools, and then required their 
attendance at the state institute held Oc- 
tober 25, 26, and 27 in Providence. 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, Ph.D., formerly dean of women 
at the University of Wisconsin, was in- 
augurated a dean of the Women’s College 
of Brown University, in Pembroke hall, 
October 24. On the platform were seated 
President Faunce of Brown, the Rev, 
Henry M. King and the speakers of the 
afternoon, while seats were reserved in 
front of the platform for the advisory 
committee of the Rhode Island Society 
for the Collegiate Education of Women, 
Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, 
Miss Coes, the secretary, Miss Leach of 
Vassar College, Miss Alice Upton Pear- 
main, president of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae of Boston, Miss Daggett 
of the Owen classical school of Boston, 
Mrs. E. Benjamin Andrews, Judge Emery 
and Mrs. Emery, parents of the new dean, 
and other distinguished guests. Presi- 
dent Faunce presided, and addresses were 
made by Miss Caroline Hazard, president 
of Wellesley College; Miss M. Cary 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College; 
Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education; and 
the newly-inaugurated dean. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Dr. Moses C. White, 
professor emeritus in Yale medical school, 
died at his home October 24, aged eighty- 
one. Death was due to heart failure. He 
is survived by two sons, Dr. Caryl 8. 
White and Eugene H. White, president of 
the Graham Manufacturing Company of 
Derby. Deceased was born in Paris, 
Oneida county, N. Y. He first studied for 
the ministry, and for six and one-half 
years was a missionary in China. He 
had been professor in Yale medical school 
for many years, and continued his active 
duties until last June, when he resigned 
and was then made professor emeritus, 
Dr. White has been pathologist at the 
state hospital for years, and has given 
liberally to that institution. He was 
likewise a member of the New York 
Medical-Legal Society. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The New York 
City Teachers’ Association, at a meeting 
held at the Normal College, adopted the 
following resolution: — 

Whereas, the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, through its official bulletin, 
has advised the teachers of the state to 
Me with a certain political organization; 
an 

Whereas, the New York City Teachers’ 
Association has always adhered to a 
policy of strict neutrality in political 
affairs; be it 

Resolved, that we, the delegates of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association, 
strongly deprecate the action of the State 
Association in officially attempting to in- 
troduce a political bias into the actions 
of the teachers of this state. 


LARCHMONT. The wealthy people of 
this place have withdrawn their objec- 
tions to the establishment of a public 
school, For a long time they have fought 


the question off, owing to the belief that 
the school would attract undesirable chil- 
dren to the manor. The Rev. Richard 
Cobden, rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
church, is the man who has broken down 
this prejudice, Through his efforts the 
to issue $25,000 in bonds for 
school purposes was t 


ALBANY. The state superintendent of 
public instruction is called upon for the 
first time to decide the legality of the 
action of boards of public instruction in 
shortening school hours. Several citizens 
of Rochester have served notice of formal 
protest to the state superintendent of pub- 


- lie instruction at Albany against half-day 


sessions in the first grades of the public 
schools of Rochester. Several other 
cities, notably Syracuse, have already 
adopted the plan of half-day sessions, and 
educators and educational journals alike 
through the state have recently declared 
that it was a dangerous thing to confine 
young children in a schoolroom during 
several hours of the day, and that the rea- 
son why children became truants later in 
life was because they had been unduly re- 


' strained during their first days in the 


schoolroom. It is said, also, that in cities 
where the half-day sessions have been 
tried they have worked successfully, and 
that when the patrons of the schools are 
once accustomed to the plan, they will not 
change.——The following extract in refer- 
ence to the educational exhibit at the 
Paris exposition, from the New York 
Times, is of particular interest to Alba- 
nians, in view of the connection with the 
exhibit of Howard J. Rogers of the state 
department of public instruction, and to 
the American educational world on ac- 
count of the high praise given this coun- 
try’s exhibit: “‘When we come to look 
through the list, and to consider it in con- 
nection with the list of awards already 
made and published in the department of 
fine arts, it becomes plain that there is 
matter in it for legitimate national pride. 
In the fine arts we already know that the 
United States has obtained more awards 
than any other foreign nation. In regard 
to the department of education, the com- 
parative figures are not yet accessible, but 
it is not credible that the extraordinary 
showing made by the United States can 
have been equaled by any other country, 
even by Germany, which in this depart- 
ment might have been expected to be our 
closest rival. Moreover, the showing 
made by the awards corresponds to the 
expressions of all the competent European 
visitors to the American educational ex- 
hibit, who found it, alike in the primary 
departments and in the higher education, 
of an interest absorbing and unique. Mr. 
Rogers, the director of the exhibit of edu- 
cation, and Mr. Cauldwell, the director of 
the exhibit of fine arts, are equally to be 
congratulated upon the result of their de- 
voted and intelligent labors for the honor 
of their country. It is to be hoped that, 
before another world’s fair comes around, 
exhibitors in other departments may be 
moved to make as representative an ex- 
hibit in their departments as have been so 
notably made in these two, without too 
closely inquiring into the prospects of a 
direct ‘and immediate money return for 
their investment.” ) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON. It has lately developed 
that, in spite of the fact that it has been 
published broadcast that every colliery in 
the Lackawanna region was idle, a small 
colliery known as the Clark tunnel mine 
has been in operation, and has been turn- 
ing out coal every week day during the 
past month. The Clark tunnel mine has 
a contract with the Scranton school board 
to furnish so many tons of coal for the 
heating of the schools. This coal had not 
been delivered when President Mitchell 
declared a strike on. The school board 
clamored for a compliance with the con- 
tract, and, by scurrying about, the Clark 
company secured about one-quarter as 
many miners as it generally employs, and 
these have been turning out all the coal 
needed by the schools, and some for the 
local market besides. The strikers are 
now busily protesting to members of the 
school board against the use of “scab” 
coal in the schools, and unless the strike 
ends soon they are likely to succeed in 
having the contract with the Clark tunnel 
company annulled. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Eduational Associa- 
tion will be held in Richmond December 
97-28-29. This association represents the 
educational interests of the South, and 
counts among its members the leading 
educators of this section, Every teacher 
and school officer in the Southern states 
should attend the Richmond meeting. 
The programmes are being prepared with 
great care, and will provide for the dis- 
cussion of questions of the most vital in- 


terest to the great educational world. 
The sessions will be held in the Jefferson 
hotel, one of the finest hotels in America, 
After the meeting has adjourned excur- 
sions may be made at greatly reduced 
rates to many of the most interesting 
points in Virginia and adjacent states, 
The people of Richmond are noted for 
their hospitality, and they have begun 
already to prepare to give the association 
and its members and visitors a right royal 
Fulton, president, Uni- 
ersity, ss., P. P. Claxton, secretary 
Greensboro, N. C. ‘ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


An effort is being made to create more 
interest in the schools in competing for 
the prizes offered by the Sons of Revolu- 
tion.— Owing to lack of funds, the elabo- 
rate plans of Superintendent R. G. Boone 
of the public schools for manual training 
will not be taken up until next year, when 
provision will be made for it.——The total 
enrollment of the public schools for the 
new year shows a decrease of some 200. 
The high schools have made an increase. 
The principals of the district schools think 
that the requirement of vaccination has 
kept hundreds of little ones from school 
but believe, when it gets cooler, they will 
have them vaccinated and send them. 
Some of the lower grades have now from 
sixty-five to seventy-eight in each room. 
If more come, there will have to be other 
provision made. The rough estimate 
shows at present: District schools, 28,339; 
intermediate, 7,997; while the high school 
enrolls 2,158, making a total of 38,494, 
The high schools made an increase of 106, 
Owing to the crowded condition of the 
high schools, Superintendent Boone rec- 
ommended to the union board to establish 
colonies and employ five additional 
teachers. This will be done.——The 
school examinations hereafter under the 
new regime will be on an entirely differ- 
ent plane. Each teacher, under the super- 
vision of her principal, will make out the 
questions for the pupils. Formerly the 
principals sent in the questions, which 
were selected for use in each grade, all in 
that grade having to arswer same,—— 
Another innovation is announced, that of 
skipping from one class to another by stu- 
dents who show marked ability. Superin- 
tendent Boone does not believe that 
scholars who are apt should be held back 
by more stupid ones. So advance is easier 
under this system for bright scholars. 
Professor Trisler, who is superintendent 


‘of the Hartwell public schools, and also 


clerk of the Hamilton county board of 
school examiners, .went to Columbus as 
one of the committee of five appointed 
by state school commissioner to arrange a 
syllabus on language and grammar for the 
use of teachers’ institutes and examina- 
tions throughout the state-——The univer- 
sity directors are encouraged at the large 
attendance this year in the academic de- 
partment. The out-of-town enrollment is 
the largest ever enrollea.——The Local 
Economic League is a new organization 
for educational work for each city. One 
of these branches is being organized in 
Cincinnati, and already a large number of 
prominent business and professional men 
have subscribed as members. The move- 
ment is spreading through all the Western 
states, and will be under the supervision 
of the University Association, who:e head- 
quarters are in Chicago. All economic 


questions will be taken yp and studied .- 


under the direction of professors. They 
favor an enlargement of this study in the 
public schools of the country, and hope, by 
interesting themselves in serious prob- 
lems, to encourage enlightenment on the 
subject’ to students.——Never before in 
the history of the public schools has there 
been such an awakening for progressive 
study among the teachers. Dr. Boone 
early in the year advised a course for 
teachers, and gives monthly talks on sub- 
jects necessary to the different grades. 
Many of the teachers are in line with his 
advanced ideas, and are fitting themselves 
to follow out his plans, while others are 
scolding at innovations. If his work for 
this year never did anything else than 
wake them up, he will have accomplished 
a good deal. Once on the tow path, there 
will be no balking.——There will go down 
in history nothing so beautiful as the late 
flower parade in Cincinnati, and the part 
the schools took in it made it the success 
it was. Each of the sixty schools had a 
vehicle of some kind literally covered with 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
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used in Schools and Com- 
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Samples and special prices 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
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flowers of some species. All the ponies 
and small horses were drafted into service 
and guided by small hands, with ribbon 
lines in a profusion of colors never be- 
fore known by them, It took one whole 
rage in one of the dailies to give a de- 
scription of the school vehicles that took 
part in the parade. . 


ILLINOIS. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its meeting at Freeport Octo- 
ber 25-27. The general subject for discus- 
sion was: “Architecture and Decoration 
of Schoolrooms.” 


KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Educational Association 
will hold its next meeting in the city of 
Louisville, December 26, 27, 28. The 
Kentucky Educational Association repre- 
sents all of the educational forces of the 
state, and should have the co-operation of 
the friends of education everywhere to 
make it a great, living, moving force. A 
strong programme for the next meeting is 
being prepared, the leading school men 
and women of the state will be present, 
and the meeting will be an inspiration to 
all. Announcement of special railroad 
and hotel rates will be made later. J. M. 
N. Downes, president. Alfred Living- 
ston, secretary, Somerset, Kentucky. 


(Contiuued on page 286.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 55 West Cedar 8t. 


Preparation for College or Business 


LATIN, GERMAN, LITERATURE. SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, STENOORAPHY. 


Introduction to the world s best thought in Studies 
for Club-women and Teachers. Instruction skill- 
ful, painstaking, thorough. 


— Correspondence School. — 


To Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpvucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss or THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourNAL oF EDucATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The November Century, beginning 
the magazine’s thirty-first year, is the 
first of two numbers especially note- 
worthy, not only for the interest of their 
contents, but for the beauty and abund- 
ance of their illustrations. The rich 
effects of color printing are seen in the 
pictures illustrating an outdoor paper by 
Maurice Thompson, in which the reader 
is transported to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in three full-page reproduc- 
tions of the work of “A New Sculptor,” 
Hendrick Christian Andersen. But while 
the eye will be caught first by the picto- 
rial features of the number, its appeal to 
the mind is no less strong. In the pres- 
ent issue appear the opening chapters of 
“Her Mountain Lover,” a novelette, by 
Hamlin Garland. In the same number 
are short stories by Frank R. Stockton, 
Arthur Colton, and by George S. Hays. 
Apart from fiction, the number is rich in 
matters of interest, such as the beginning 
of a group of papers on Daniel Webster, 
by John Bach McMaster; the second of 
Bishop Potter’s timely articles on the far 
East, this one being on the Philippines; 
“A Yankee Correspondent in South 
Africa,” by Julian Ralph; and a richly- 
pictured paper on “The New York Zoo- 
logical Park,” by its director, Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday. In Topics of the Time an- 
nouncement is made of the winners of the 
Century prizes for the best story and es- 
say by American college graduates of not 
more than one year’s standing. An edi- 
torial on “Voting” protests against boss- 
made nominations; and “In Lighter 
Vein” contains some examples of the il- 
lustrative work of the French artist Val- 
lotton, forerunner .of the Englishman 
Nicholson. 


—“A Defense of American Parties,” by 
William G. Brown, opens the November 
Atlantic, a notable and d scuzsion-pro- 
voking article maintaining the necessity 
for parties in a representative govern- 
ment. Two brilliant and enter.aining se- 
rials begin in this number: Miss Jewe ts 
“The Tory Lover,” a tale of love and ad- 
venture during the American Revolution, 
treated from a hitherto untouched side, 
the fortunes of the Loyalists; and Mrs. 
Wiggin’s “Penelope’s Irish Experiences,” 
a completion of the delicious trilogy of 
feminine fun and adventure throughout 
the United Kingdom, which nas delignted 
so many readers. Vida D. ~cudder con- 
tributes an article on “Ill-Gotten Gifis to 
Colleges,”’ a much-needed discussion of a 
question greatly debated at present, and 
upon which very strong and opposite 
opinions are held. Fresh and pertinent 
to the vexed Eastern guesticn are Ei- 
mund Noble’s “The Future of Russia,” 
and Whittlesey’s “Sir Robert Hart and 
the Chinese Customs.” Among other 
articles are: Torrey’s “Edward Fitz- 
Gerald,” of Rubaiyat fame; Crothers’ 
“The Gentle Reader,” full of gentle 
humor; Daniels’ incisive “Letter to John 
Stuart Mill”; Simon Newcomb’s “An As- 
tronomer’s Friendship,” the rehabilita- 
tion of an illustrious predecessor; and 
Tomlinson’s “Reading for Boys and 
Girls.”” Lively fiction, much poetical va- 
riety, and an attractive Contributors’ 
Club complete a notable number. 


—“The Loveliest Woman in All 
America,” “The Future of the’ White 


House,” “The Man Who Wrote Nar-’ 


cissus,” “Waiting for the Mail”—a page 


drawing by A. B. Frost—and “How Aunt 
fally Brought Down the House,” a short 
story, are some of the excellent features 
of the November Ladies’ Home Journal. 
In the same issue Clifford Howard con- 
tinues “The Story of a Young Man,” 
Charles Major his “Blue River Bear 
Stories,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps her se- 
rial, “The Successors of Mary the First,” 
and “Josiah Allen’s Wife’ funnily nar- 
rates the incidents of her fourth visit. 
Edward Bok forcibly contends that the 
Amer'cans show execrable taste in fur- 
nishing their houses, and “An American 
Mother” convicts tae Americans of hav- 
ing bed manners. Plans are given for ‘A 
Quaint, Old-fashioned House for $6,600,” 
and interior views of “The Most Artist'c 
House in New York City” right worthily 
ercupy two pags, as does “Throuch Pice- 
turesque America,” which pictures the 
scenic beauties of California. There are 
humerous articles on the frshions 
woman's work. By the Curt’s Pub'ishing 
Company, Philadelphia. One dollar a 
year; ten cents a copy. 


—The National horse show focuses the 
attention of American horsemen, and 


* gives point to “The Making of the Heavy 


Harness Horze.” by F. M. Ware, in Out- 
ing for November. Next to the horze in 
present public interest comes ‘The 


Motoreycle,” the wonderful horseless car- 
riage. November is a month dedicated to 
“Football,” and Outing’s symposium on 
the game, from the pens of Walter Camp, 
George H. Brooke, Percy D. Haughton, 
and Charles Chadwick, is weighty with 
the knowledge of football giants. With 
the autumn comes the hunter’s moon, and 
“After Elk in Colorado,” “Hunting Black- 
Tail Deer,” “Duck Shooting Methods,” 
and ‘Practice for Field Shooting” are 
each entertaining contributions of prac- 
tical usefulness. China, the real China, 
and all about it is timely, and “Chinese 
Sports and Games,” by Isaac T. Headland 
of the University of Pekin; is especially 
instructive. “The Conservation of Our 
Fresh Water Fishes’ ends a number 
every line of which is directed to practi- 
cal ends. 


—The Thanksgiving number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion is one that 
will give pleasure to every reader. 
Among the literary features are: “The 
Greatest Sunday School in the World”; 
“Where the President Worships”; “The 
Social Sphere of Mexican Women”; the 
second part of Robert Grant’s paper, 
“Heroes and Heroines’; and an article 
by Lilian Bell upon the Passion play. 
The fiction of the number is four short 
stories and the fifth installment of Fran- 
cis Lynde’s novel, Plutocrat.” Pub- 
lished by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Com- 
pany, Springfield, O. One dollar a year. 


—The Century in 1901 will have a ser-es 
of articles on “Railroads and Railroad 
Men.” The author, Major Charles De- 
Lano Hine, is a graduate of West Point, 
who resigned as an officer of the army to 
become a freight brakeman, from wh.ch 
position he rose through various grades 
to that of general superintendent, besides 
finding time to serve as an officer of vol- 
unteers in the Santiago campaign. Major 
Hine is now in the service of the inter- 
state commission as a railroad expert, 
and has exceptional opportunities for ob- 
taining information. 


EDUCATIUNAL LNTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Pere W. Kuss, Morris. 
GLENWOOD. Superintendent S. F. 
Browne has gone to New York City to 
@pend a year in special study along peda- 
gogical and historical lines. Superin- 


tendent Carlson of Breckinridge succeeds 


him. 

CHATFIELD. Superintendent E. ‘J. 
Donaldson has left the profession to enter 
business in Spring Valley. He ig fol- 
lowed by H. L. Brown, who has been in- 
structor in sciences at Faribault for sev- 
eral years. 

KASSON. Two years ago Superintend- 
ent McD. Williams desired to get away 
from the confinement of the schoolroom, 
and the people of his county made him 
county superintendent; this fall, though, 
they again placed him in control of the 
city schools. 

' JACKSON. The only woman city 
superintendent in the state now is Miss 
Mary B. Day of this city. She was for- 
merly principal of the high school, but 
has lately been principal at Fergus Falls, 


ST. CLOUD. Dr. W. M. Shoemaker, 
who has for years been at the head of the 
mathematical department of the state 
normal here, took control of the city 
superintendency in September, succeeding 
Superintendent S. Parr. 

WILLMAR. Superintendent W. W. 
Kilgore is superintendent, succeeding 
Miss Estell Fenno, who has returned to 
her native state of New York. 


ELYSIAN. The pupils here are al- 
lowed a recess of five minutes at the end 
of each hour of recitation; Principal O. 
F. Morgan says he saves time by this 
method. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Principal W. F. Web- 
ster of the East Side high has returned, 
after a year’s leave of absence, during 
which he gave the manuseript for hig 
text-book on secondary English to the 
printers, and also spent several months 
abroad studying. He begins work in the 
new high school building, one of the best 
and most modern in the city. Dr. D. E. 
Cloyd, who filled his place last year, has 
been called to assist Dr. Kiehle in the 
pedagogical department of the University. 
~——Miss I. R. Miller, who taught in the 
East Side high last year, has been 
awarded a scholarship in the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia College, and has gone 
to New York to spend two years in study. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. A Greek play, 
“The Return of Odysseus,” is being re- 
hearsed for presentation October 30 and 
$1, under the direction of Miss Mabel Hay 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ror EDUCATORS 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES or Eminent 
Americans. Edited by M. A. DeWo.trs Hows. 
Rrief lives by competent writers. With engraved 
title-page and po in photogravure. 5§ x 3% in. 
Limp blue cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES or 
Eminent ENGLISHMEN. 

Companion series to the Beacon Biographies. Ed- 
ited by ARTHUR WauGu, author of Robert Browning. 
Limp red cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. A Srupy or THe 
Economic ReLaTION BETWEEN Men AND WomMEN 
as A Factor Socitat Evoiution. By CHar- 
LoTTs Perkins Statson (Gitman). Cloth, 7} x 
$1.50. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuartorte 
Perkins (STRETSON) GILMAN. 

A series of essays of the greatest im ince to those 
who have or care for children. h, deeorative, 
$1.25. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. History or 

Curna’s Contact with Western 
By [reLanp, author of Tropical Coloniza- 

tion and the Anglo-Boer Conflict. “A standard 

apn of the Empire.’ Cloth, decorative, 9 x 6 in. 
2.00. 


TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. An Historicat Review, 

By Epwarp 

Gives in detail and wi. hout prejudice the story ef the 
wth of the United States. Paper boards, 6§ x 4} 

in, §0 Cents. 


TUSKEGEE: Its History Anp its Work. By 
Max Bennett THRasner. 

Account of the Negro Industrial Institute. Intro- 
duction by Booker T. Washington. 50 half-tone 
illustrations. Cloth, decorative, 74 x 4} in. $1.00. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
By Booker WASHINGTON. 

The famous Principal of Tuskegee presents the result 
of his experience in the education of the colored 
race. Cloth, decorative, 7} x 42in. $1.50. 


COMFORT AND EXERCISE. An Essay 

Normat Conpucr. By Mary Psrry 
ING, 

Treats of comfort in daily life, in education, and in 

dress, of exercise and educational gymnastics. 

Cloth, 7 x $1.00. 


BY THE WAY. Betne a CoLuection or SHort 
Essays oN Music AND ArT IN GENERAL. By 
Foster APTHorP. 

I. About Music. If. About Musicians. About Art 
in General. 

Two volumes, cloth, 63 x 4} in. Either volume sold 
separately. $1.50. 


LITERARY LIKINGS. A Boox or Essays. 
By Ricuarp Burton. 

“ The table of contents is only faintly indicative of the 
vigor of thought for which the k as a whole 
stands.”’—( The Critic.) Cloth, 7} x 4§in. $1.50. 


LITTLE BEASItS OF FIELD AND WOOD. 
By Witu1am Everett Cram. 

24 full-page illustrations. ‘The author’s personal 
observations of the life of small, wild creatures in 
New England.”’—-(7he A dvance.) 

Cloth, decorative, 7} x shin. $1.25. 


SMALL, MAYNARD ‘AND COMPANY, BOSTON 


Barrows of Boston,, who has herself 
dramatized Homer’s poem,.,——-Professor 
Harlow Gale has begun a series of lec- 
tures on “The Microscopic Anatomy of 
the Nervous System,” to which he asks 
all who are interested in such a series. 

Minnesota’s permanent school fund 
amounts to $13,294,016.48. This immense 
sum brings a revenue to the schools of the 
state through investment in United States 
bonds, the bonds of other states, loans to 
school districts, towns, cities, counties, 
villages of Minnesota, and in land con- 
tracts. It is the largest school fund in 
the United States, and will eventually 
reach something like $30,000,000. ‘here 
yet remains unsold about 1,2v0,000 acres 
of school lands in the state. During the 
year 1900 Minnesota will distribute from 
the state treasury to the schools $1,295,- 
596.92, or $3.98 for each of the 325,766 
pupils enrolled in her public schools, 

The average salary for teachers (not in- 
cluding principals) in the 110 graded 
schools last year was $385. This is larger 
by $24 than it has been any previous year. 
The increase is due to the belief among 
school boards that it pays to get good 
teachers. 


TABLE SHOWING ATTENDANCE AT NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITY. 

Y 1860 '65 °70 ’80 '85 ’90 '95 ’00 

Winona, 58 426 499 42 516 419 617 596 


Mankato, .. 829 269 169 577 707 775 
St. Cloud, .. 193 222 206 342 309 352 557 
University, .. 157 237 386 310 1002 2171 326 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


The state normal school at New What- 
com is the youngest institution of its kind 
in the Pacific Northwest, and has. enjoyed 


a remarkable growth. It is now in its 
second year, and has an enrollment of 240 
students, twenty-nine of whom are mem- 
bers of the senior class, advanced course. 
The science equipment of the school is 
exceptionally strong, embracing physical, 
chemical, and biological laboratories, and 
one of the largest museums on the Pacific 
coast. The library contains 3,000 vol- 
umes, all new books, and the reading 
room receives regularly eighty magazines 
and educational journals. The training 
department embraces eight grades of 
work, and ninety students take observa- 
tion and practice teaching. A faculty of 
twelve members are employed, and Ed- 
ward T. Mathes, Ph.D., is principal. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Jane K. Sother has presented 
property to the value of $100,000 to the 
University of California for the benefit of 
the classical and law departments, and 
$75,000 is to be used to found a chair of 
classical literature, and the remainder for 
a law library fund. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. John Q. Packard 
has given half a block of land in the cen- 
tre of the city as a site for a free public 
library, and $70,000 for the library building. 

PHILIPPINES. 

MANILA. Under the Philippine com- 
mission, a night school has been opened 
in Manila for the purpose of instructing 
in English. More than 200 students are 
attending, and another school is to be 
started._—-Dr. David P. Barrows, assist- 
ant superintendent of public instruction, 
has been given entire charge of the 
schools in Manila. He will reorganize 
them according to modern ideas, 


) of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, O. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Somerset Street. Boston 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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Some New Books. 


A Little American Girlin India.... ................ 
Russia ane the Russians...:.... ....., 


straight Shots at Young Men..... ............ecse05 


Author. Publisher, Price, 
Harrington. [comp.) Hinds & Noble,N.Y¥. $1.50 
Mowry niversity Publishing Co., N.Y. —— 


wry. 
Wylie, ‘Ed.} Globe School Book Company, N. Y.—— 
Waddell. millan Company, New York. 1,00 


Jobnson. B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richm'd, Va. .25 


Pierce, Silver, Burdett, & Co , N. Y. 36 
Taylor. A.C McClurg & Co., Chicago. 125 
Cheever, Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1.40 
Noble. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.50 
‘ onant. 1.25 
Campbell. “ “ 1 25 
Anstey. D. & Co., New York. 1.50 
Gould, Jobn Lane, New York. 1 50 
Smith. Century Company, New York. 2.50 
Silberrad. Doubleday, Page, & Co., N, Y. 1.50 
Stratemeyer, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 
Miller. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,N.Y. 36 
50 


Morse, Harper & Brothers, New York. 1. 


MISCELLANY. 


At the coronation the ancient forms 
were rigidly adhered to, 

“Hail, O King!” cried the courtiers. 

Ayd the new monarch responded: — 

“Thank you ever so much, but if it’s all 
theo to you I would rather reign than 
la ! ” 

Then all laughed heartily, just es if this 
were not upward of 800 years old. 


. 


Professor (of class in political econ- 
omy)—‘Mr. Bramble, in the case under 
consideration, what plan should the city 
adopt to extinguish its floating debt?” 

Mr. Bramble — “Couldn’t — aw—some- 
thing be done. with a sinking fund?”’— 
Chicago Tribune, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“Opportunity comes once to every 


“That’s right; and any man is bound to 
become famous if he only lives long 
enough.” 

“Oh, I don’t quite believe that.” 

“You don’t? Suppose a man lives to be 
150 years old; wouldn’t that make him 
famous ?’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Toto was crying. “What’s the matter?” 
asked one of her father’s friends. ‘“I’se 
lost my two cents,” she wailed. ‘Well, 
never mind, here are two cents,” said the 
friend. Soon Toto was crying harder 
than ever. “What’s the matter now?” 
she was asked. “I’m crying because if I 


hadn’t lost my two cents I’d have had four 
now,” was the reply. 

Gump—‘‘So you have gone out of poli- 
tics?” 


Slump—‘Yes.”’ 
Gump-—“Retired to private life, I sup- 
e?” 


Slump—‘Oh, no; not quite that. We 
live ina flat.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Jones—‘‘Are you superstitious about the 


number 13?” 

Brown—‘Well, if Bryan should be 
elected—an improbable catastrophe I 
don’t like to waste time considering—I’ll 
have to remember that this country 
started out with thirteen states.”—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


“Don’t you know where coffee comes 
from?” 

“Yes, sir; we borrows it from the next- 
door neighbor.” 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


the End of Your Journey you will find 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for sho and theatres. 
to and rete St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington 8t. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of plocee. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Good Thing! 


Che 
BostonBincver 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JouRNAL OF EpucaTion in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and (5 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and pac 


ing. Or it will be 
Given F"rec 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Medina, N, Y.—As you are aware, Miss Foster has been elected at Elmiza. We have released b 
therefore, in immediate need of a good teacher Kindly recummend to us not to exceed three oF tg We 
evire a teacher of good appearance and scholarship. A college graduate is preferred, but a normal graduate of 

e e fulle 
Armstron Ag, a arge o rhetorical work of the school. Salary, £500. 
elegran.—Make immediate personal application, Medina, English, 
Harriet Bates Scapeld, Canandaigua, N. ba, English, history, five hundred. Answer- To Miss 
ve receive e Medina a ntment. Thank you for your good work for me.— Miss 

We have engaged Miss Scofield. She seems to fill the requirements in every particular. er ee a will 
prove as satisfactory as Miss Gay, whom you sent us a year ago.—Supt. Armstrong, Sept. 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditerium Building, CHICAGO. Posttions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert “Known Agency in the West, Vacancies for ) Contral 
Agency. service Guaranterd. ALBERT, Maneger, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and 
schoo! 


and FOREICWN superior Professors, Prin tants, Tutors, and Gove ft 
department of instruction; recommends to parents. Call on or 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


PECI A LISTS with _ general education wanted for de ment work m High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions — $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


WATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


S CH RR MERI () R TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and | best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 6. } Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ide ae 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t., West, Toronto. 4 ‘ 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, ; 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


Bi EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN B Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRASIIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper 


price, 25 cenis, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis 
By James F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Winship 
Teachérs’ 


Agency. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 


BOSTON : 


3 Somerset Street. 


203 Michigan Avenue. 


vt 
Title, 
songs of all the Colleges ..........Chamberlain and 
yhe Principles of Mechanics (PartI.).... ....... ... 
An Grammar .. cone 
Tie United States in the Orient..................... 
Beyond the Hills of - $$ 
In a Quiet Baring- 
Colonial Days and Ways. 
Tie Lady of Dreams............. 
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Cordial Reception ot a Live Book ona Live Subject 


HE remarkable favor with which Brown and De Garmo’s 

English Grammar has been received was not unexpected. 
For a long time Educators have looked for a live book from a 
live author on this live subject. The husks and dry bones of 
“grammar” have worn threadbare the patience of teachers 
and killed all interest on the part of pupils. Grammar should 
be and easily can be the most inspiring study in the school- 
room. Then why is it the dullest, driest,-and least produc- 
tive? The fault lies clearly in the dismal verbal drudgery 
through which the children have been dragged — words with- 
out tdeas — sentences without thought. 

The old, artificial, formal method of “ pursuing the study 
of grammar” is giving way to something far more sane in 
method and far more fruitful in result. 

It is, therefore, no cause for wonder that teachers so 
warmly welcome the Elements of English Grammar, by Prof. 
Geo. P. Brown, aided by Dr. Charles DeGarmo, whose Lan- 
guage Lessons have already prepared the way to a rational 
study of English grammar in the upper grades. 

The selection, immediately upon its publication, of Brown 
and DeGarmo's Elements of Grammar for use in the 7th and 
8th grades of the Minneapolis (Minnesota) Public Schools is 
a peculiarly significant and signal recognition of the remark- 
able merits of this text-book. 

Not only at Minneapolis, but everywhere else the Elements 
of Grammar has met a quick and cordial response. 

s@~ It is a book you want to see. Send for it. 


The WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY publishes Brown and DeGarmo’s Elements 
of English Grammar and will be pleased to correspond with all Educators and School officers 
concerning its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK; 73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


MOTHER 


By Grorce Lyman Krirrrepece, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Saran Louis—E ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools; Boston. 


Book I. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING ENG. 


LISH. 12mo. 320 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 
Book II. AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i2mo. 331 pages. 


For introduction, 60 cents. 


OW TO Have you an 2 
CELEBRATE | #ssured 


livelihood 


positions from 
which you can choose,and what t 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


who have no settled income. Many enter 
Government employ, spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 
We have jus’ blished a book from 
which any candi may learn just what 
is necessary and what un in 
brashin up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischuncesare, all thin 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGtanp PustisHinc Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


which any candidate would require to 
ye for any competitive office under 
he Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Stud ?’ in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 


HERE are few school books that 
have commanded the attention 
\ that has been given The Mother 
Tongue since its publication in 
May, 1900. Its appearance was 
opportune, for it was univer- 
-sally felt that the formal and 
artificial methods pursued by other language 
books were nearly if not quite profitless. The 
Mother Tongue books are a definite return 
to the simple and natural methods followed 
by every child in acquiring its ability to 
speak, to read, and to write correctly the 
English language. No other language books 
develop so carefully the cumu/ative plan or so 
emphasize the essentials of the subject. The 
books appeal with peculiar force to both 
teacher and pupil. The experience and scholar- 
ship of the authors render these books notable 
among all language books now published. _ 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


Foundations of French 


By Frep. D, Apricu, Master in Modern Languages in Worcester Academy, and 
IrnvinG LYSANDER FosTeR, Instructor in Romance Languages in the Pennsy]- 


vania State College. 12mo. 177 pages. For introduction, go cents, 


This is a book for beginners in French which solves many of the difficulties 
usually met by both the teacher and the pupil. 
arly, and attractive. ‘This book is just published. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


It is thoroughly practical, schol- 


Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


title of this book is ** Mew te Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
sewers.” It contains all information 


CLOTH—§$2.00 Postpaid&—560 Paces 
Another book free( Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


BRR RH 


Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


**Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.” — 
Hon. Frank A. Hut, Secretary Massachu- 


setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotrn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 
Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PUBLISHING} 
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subscription. 
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Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Sc ‘ 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for one and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 


logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
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Principal, A. G. ypEN, A.M. 
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Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 
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them. Besides the technical require- 
4 te also covers all the elementary i 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
; manship, geography , letter writing, ctvil 
government, etc., ete.,s0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a pe 
clerkship in a business house. 
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